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FOREWORD 


In every midwestern city in which there was a medical 
college in the two decades after the Civil War, body snatching was 
a familiar form of rascality. The practice, however, did not 
originate in the Midwest. Its history extends back into English 
origins at least one hundred years. Dr. Guttmacher's paper, which 
was originally published in volume four of the BULLETIN OF THE 
SOCIETY OF MEDICAL HISTORY OF CHICAGO, details in concise 
and accurate form the known facts of this loathsome and nefarious 
practice. The author has graciously granted permission to re- 
produce the article. 

The Boards and the Staff of the Public Library of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County present this publication in the hope that it will 
interest local readers. 


~ Alan EGutimacher, MD 


The son of Adolf and Laura (Oppenheim) Guttmacher, Alan 
F. Guttmacher was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on May 19, 1898. 
His maternal grandfather, Abram Oppenheim, had emigrated to 
Fort Wayne in 1833. His mother was a native of the Summit City, 
and his father was a rabbi in Fort Wayne in 1892. 

Dr. Guttmacher received his bachelor of arts degree from 
Johns Hopkins in 1919 and his degree of doctor of medicine from 
the same university in 1923. He interned in obstetrics at Johns 
Hopkins and later served as assistant resident and resident in 
obstetrics at that institution. From 1929 to 1952 he was assistant 
obstetrician and obstetrician at the Johns Hopkins Hospital; from 
1943 to 1952 he held the post of chief in obstetrics at the Sinai 
Hospital in Baltimore. 

Dr. Guttmacher served as a faculty member at Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School from 1928 to 1952; he was an instructor and 
later an associate professor in the department of obstetrics; he 
also lectured in anatomy. He was instructor in anatomy at the 
University of Rochester Medical School from 1924 to 1925. Since 
1953 Dr. Guttmacher has been clinical professor in obstetrics and 
gynecology at Columbia University. 

His professional affiliations include the following:  diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology, fellow 
of the American Society for the Study of Sterility, fellow of the 
American Academy of Obstetrics, fellow of the American Medical 
Association, and the New York Obstetrical Society. In 1947 Dr. 
Guttmacher was honored with the Lasker Award. He is currently 
serving as vice-president of the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America. 

Alan F. Guttmacher has published two books: LIFE IN 
THE MAKING (1933) and INTO THIS UNIVERSE (1937). Both 
volumes have gone through many editions in the United States and 
have appeared in translations abroad. He is a frequent contributor 
to professional and lay publications. Dr. Guttmacher is currently 
serving as director in the department of obstetrics and gynecology 
at Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City. 


Body-snatching was the bootlegging of human dead for purposes of 
dissection. \ consideration of this forgotten trade shows much paral- 
lelism between this and the recent bootlegging of a very different 
commodity. The type of citizenry engaged in it, the methods employed. 
the gang warfare, the connivance by the police, and the bribery and 
hypocrisy all find their counterpart in this movement of more than a 
hundred years ago. i 

The dissection of the human body was not permitted in ancient days ; 
the anatomic knowledge displayed by the early Egyptians was acci- 
dentally acquired during their elaborate procedure of embalming. Their 
antipathy toward human dissection can be deduced from one of the 
ritualistic customs. Part of the process of embalming required 
the opening of the abdomen. For this act, which greatly displeased the 
deities, the righteous undertakers employed a scapegoat in the form of 
a debased old man, who made a rapid incision with a sharp stone and 
then fled. The undertakers hurled rocks at the fleeing figure to demon- 
strate to the gods that the righteous disapproved of the mutilation of 
the corpse. The Hebrews of biblical times never practiced human dis- 
section because of the tenet that the human dead were unclean, and the 
Jews strove not to be contaminated by touching the unclean. “He that 
toucheth the dead body of any man shall be unclean seven days.” The 
classic Greeks venerated their dead far too much to allow the dissection 
of the bodies. However, despite the fact that the Greeks banned dissec- 
tion in their own land, they permitted and fostered it in a conquered 


From the Department of Obstetrics, Johns Hopkins Hospital and University. 

1. Ruffer, Marc: Paleopathology, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1921. 

2. Mackenzie, William: Use of the Dead to the Living, Westminster Rev. 
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realm. Under the rule of the Alexandrian Ptolemies, human anatomy 
for the first time was studied systematically and legally. In the cos- 
mopolitan city of Alexandria, Erasistratus. and Herophilus taught 
anatomy from human dissection. Celsus states that the Alexandrian 
anatomists obtained criminals “‘for dissection alive, and contemplated, 
even while they breathed, those parts which Nature had before con- 
cealed.””, Human dissection, however, within the next hundred years 
disappeared in Alexandria.* It is thought that the Romans did not 


practice human dissection. Galen, the great compiler of ancient anatomy, 


dissected only apes. The Arabians had religious doctrines of unclean- 
liness similar to those of the Jews; so they, too, did not permit human 
dissection. The standard anatomic text of the Arabian period of medi- 
eval medicine was written by Copho, who based his work on the 
dissection of the pig. The early Christian church was equally hostile 
to human dissection. Later, Pope Boniface VIII issued a bull pro- 
hibiting even the preparation of a skeleton from weathered and exposed 
bones.? 

Legalized dissection of the human body, which had been abandoned 
for over a thousand years, since the Alexandrian era, was revived in 
the early years of the thirteenth century and then legalized by the 
imperial authority of Frederick II (1194—1250), emperor of medieval 
Germany, who himself wrote a treatise on the complete anatomy of 
the falcon. In the year 1231, Frederick II decreed that a human body 
should be dissected for anatomic study at Salernum, in Italy, at least 
once in five years, and it was compulsory for the physicians and sur- 
geons of the kingdom to attend. Despite the legalization of dissection 
in Spain (1283), in Venice (1308), in Germany (1347) and in Naples 


_ (1365), it was seldom practiced.® 


Guy de Chauliac gave a contemporaneous account of dissection as 
performed in the fourteenth century:* ‘Mundinus of Bologna, who 
wrote on anatomy, demonstrated it many times in this manner: The 
body having been placed on a table, he would make from it four 
readings: in the first, the digestive organs were treated, because [they 
were] more prone to rapid decomposition ; in the second, the organs of 
respiration; in the third, the organs of circulation, and in the fourth, 
the extremities were treated.” Mundinus himself did not make the 
dissections. The actual cutting was done by a barber, who wielded 
a huge cleaver-like knife, while the professor of anatomy sat on an 
elevated seat and lectured on the various parts. A demonstrator, who 


3. Ball, James M.: The Sack-’-Em-Up Men, Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1928. 
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also did not condescend to soil his fingers, stood by the side of the 
barber and pointed with a rod to the different organs as the professor 
lectured. Dogs yelped about the table, waiting to devour the pieces 
of human flesh thrown them when the professor had finished his 
discourse. 

For the next hundred and fifty years, from 1400 to 1543, most 
human dissection was done in behalf of art by physicians and artists in 
collaboration, notably by Michael Angelo and Realdus Columbus, Da 
Vinci and Della Torré and Von Calcar and Vesalius. This partnership 
greatly advanced the study of the human form and superficial muscula- 
ture and, of course, anatomic illustration. In the year 1543 the study 
of human anatomy was reborn. Observation replaced centuries of 
slavish plagiarism, and for the first time in the history of anatomy, 
scientific exactitude was combined with excellent art. The source of 
this renaissance was “De humani corporis fabrica,’ published by 
Andreus Vesalius, a professor at Padua. This unorthodox volume 
showed the real merit to be gotten from careful human dissection and 
greatly popularized anatomic study. Vesalius’ tragic end was hardly © 
a just reward for his monumental contribution. He was dissecting, 
with the full consent of the relatives, the body of a Spanish grandee, and 
as he cut into the heart, the muscle gave a feeble contraction when it 
was divided by the knife (which is not uncommon in those recently 
dead). This was reported to the court of the Inquisition, and Vesalius 
was sentenced to a cruel death, which, however, through the influence 
of the Spanish king, was mitigated to a pilgrimage to Palestine. En 
route, Vesalius was shipwrecked and died from exposure. 


The study of anatomy reached its zenith in Italy in the last half of 
Vesalius’ century. There were thousands of students of human anatomy, 
with beautiful anatomic theaters, notably at Bologna and Padua.® This 
zeal soon spread to Spain and to The Netherlands and in a less marked 
degree to France, Germany and England. From the fourteenth century, 
human dissection has been legally and amply provided for on the con- 
tinent, so that the practice of illegal exhumation was necessary only 
in the English-speaking countries: England, Scotland, Ireland and 
America. 


4. Lonsdale, Henry: A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert Knox, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1870. 


5. Bardeen, C. R.: Anatomy in America, Bull. Univ. Wisconsin (Sc. ser. no. 
115) 3:85, 1905. 
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In France, the faculty of medicine was authorized to take from 
the civil hospitals, from the prisons and from the almshouses all those 
bodies which remained unclaimed twenty-four hours after death. 

In Germany, the bodies of persons who died in prisons or in peni- 
tentiaries and those of persons who committed suicide were given up 
for dissection unless the friends of the deceased cared to pay a certain 


sum to the funds of the school; in this case, the body was handed over 


to the. friends. Other sources of supply were the bodies of those 
persons who died without leaving sufficient funds to pay the cost of 
burial, poor people who had been supported at the public cost, all persons 
executed and public women. Although these regulations were not 
rigorously carried out, there was an ample supply of bodies for anatomic 
purposes, and exhumation was unknown. 

In Austria, only unclaimed bodies were used for dissection; these 
were given up to the teachers forty-eight hours after death. In Vienna, 
the supply came from the general hospital; this was sufficient for all 
purposes, and there was no recourse to illegal sources. 

The supply in Italy came from a source similar to that of the other 
countries named. The rule was that the bodies of all persons who 
died in hospitals were given up for dissection, but, by paying the cost 
of the funeral, friends could take the body. There was generally a 
sufficient supply of bodies, but if this ran short, the subjects were 
obtained from the “deposit” of poor people who died and were buried 
at the public cost. In every parish church in Italy there was a chamber 
in which, during the day, after the religious ceremonies had been per- 
formed over them in the church, the dead bodies of the poor were 
deposited; at night the bodies were removed either to the dissecting 


room or to the burial-fields outside the town. Body-snatching was 


unknown.°® 
These frictionless systems for obtaining human subjects for anatomic 


study are a striking contrast to the unfortunate methods which of neces- 


sity were employed throughout the British Isles and America. 

The teaching of anatomy in Scotland and England was begun a 
short time before 1600 and was conducted entirely by a few corporate 
bodies, of which the Company of Barber-Surgeons and the College of 
Physicians of London were the most important. The earliest provision 
for dissection in Great Britain was made by the Guild of Surgeons and 
Barbers of Scotland, which was chartered by the Edinburgh Town 


6. Bailey, James B.: Diary of a Resurrectionist, London, S. Sonnenchein 
& Company, 1896. 


Council in 1505, and which a year later had the charter ratified by the 
medically minded Scotch king, James [V. As an example of his medical 
interest, his biographers cite an item from the list of expenditures of 
the Lord High Treasurer: “Item to ane fallow, because the king pullt 
furth his twtht [tooth]—XIV pence.’ In the charter of the guild it 
was stated that, “We [the surgeons| may have anis (once) in the yeir 
ane condampnit man efter he be deid to mak anatomea of, quhairthrow 
we may haif experience Ilk ane to instruct utheris . . . and we 
sall do suffrage for the soule.” The phrase “after he be dead” indicates 
that occasionally the hangings had resulted in incomplete strangulation. 
There are three such cases reported in Ireland—that of Agnes Greene, 
who was later proved innocent; that of Margaret Dickinson, who mar- 
ried and lived for thirty years after her hanging, and that of Patrick 
Redmond in Cork. Redmond was resuscitated by Glover, an actor. 
The evening following his incompleted execution, Redmond, inspired 
by gratitude as well as by whisky, went to the playhouse and on Glover’s 
pearance leaped on the stage and returned thanks to his preserver, to 


“the no small terror and astonishment of the audience.” 4 


In England, in 1540, during the reign of Henry VIII, the United 
Company of Barbers and Surgeons was given the exclusive right to 
conduct anatomic demonstrations, and they were granted annually 4 
executed criminals: “Maie have and take without contradiction foure 


persons condempned, adjudged, and put to death for feloni . . .. for 
anatomies . . . and to make incision of the same dead _ bodies 


for their further and better knowlage instruction in sight learn- 
ying and experience in the sayd seyence of Surgery.” In 1565, Queen 
klizabeth granted similarly the bodies of 4 felons executed in Middlesex 
to the College of Physicians of London, that they might “observing all 
decent respect for human flesh, dissect the same.” In 1663, Charles IT 
increased to 6 the number of bodies of criminals to be dissected annually. 
In 1752, George II required the dissection or hanging in chains of the 
bodies of all executed murderers, in order that “some further terror 


and peculiar mark of Infamy might be added to the Punishment of 
Death.” 


These public anatomies, as they were called, when held by the Com- 
pany of Barber-Surgeons, took place in the hall of the company, and 
were conducted with much pomp and ceremony. Attendance on them 
was compulsory for the members of the company, who were fined when 
absent. The public anatomies were held usually four times a vear, and 
3 bodies were dissected each time, 1 to show the muscles, 1 to show 


= 


the bones and 1 to show the viscera.‘ Private anatomies in those days 
were strictly forbidden by the companies in both London and Edin- 
burgh; as late as 1714, the famous Cheselden was reprimanded for 
having anatomic demonstrations at his own house. With executions 
more frequent than today, and with dissection so infrequently done, the 
few bodies that the law provided were enough. 


The bodies of criminals sufficed until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when there gradually developed in both Edinburgh and London 
a heightened interest in medicine, with a special emphasis on human 
anatomy. This impetus to study the human body exactly, instead of 
superficially, seems to have been the result of a slow accumulation. 
The medical faculties began to realize that their anatomic knowledge 
was founded rather on uncertain tradition than on science; they began 
to realize that their ignorance of anatomy retarded their advance in the 
general art of healing. The description of the circulation of the blood 
by one of their own members only heightened this sense of ignorance. 
This was reenforced by the excellent work being done by the Flemish 
group, especially at Leyden. Secret dissections were now occasionally 
carried on in the homes of physicians, dissections kept secret from the 
guilds to which they belonged. For these illegal dissections, one could 
not claim the executed criminals who were destined only for the com- 
panies, so that a visit at darkest midnight to the potter’s field by the 
young apprentice barber-surgeons or physicians, assisted by the regular 
grave-diggers, was the logical solution. One of the first references to 
illegal exhumation, or body-snatching as it was later called, is to be 
found in the Scotch Fountainhall Manuscript in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, though the epitaphs of old tombs 
suggest that the custom already prevailed. The epitaph written by 
Shakespeare is an example. 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones; 


Such epitaphs suggest that occasional instances of illegal exhumation 
were practiced even before this. The entry in the Fountainhall Manu- 
script is dated Feb. 6, 1678: 


Bour Aegyptians [Gypsies] were this day hanged. . . . Thir four being 
throwen all into on hole. . . . The next morning the [body of the] youngest 


7. Robinson, G. Canby: The Development of Grave Robbery in England, 
Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 16:43, 1905. 
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was missed. . . . Some'thought he being last thrown [in] and no great heap 
of earth, and lying uppermost, and not so ready to smother, the fermentation of 
the blood, and heat of the bodies under him, might cause him [to] rebound and 
throw off the earth, and recover ere the morning, and steall away; which if true, 
he deserves his life, tho the magistrats deserved a reprimande; but others, thought 
his body was stolen away by some chirurgeon to make an anatomical dissection on. 


Two events, the one in Edinburgh and the other in London, increased 
the demand for cadavers. In Edinburgh, in 1705, the first professor 
of anatomy was appointed, with a salary of £15. In 1720, Alexander 
Munro primus succeeded to the chair. The brilliance of this teacher 
soon attracted a large number of students to Edinburgh, and with this 
began the brilliant epoch of Edinburgh medicine. In London, the 
authority of the austere and pompous United Company of Barbers and 
Surgeons began to wane, which allowed the rise of independent medical 
schools. The company protested in vain against the establishment of 
medical schools in connection with St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’ 
Hospitals. It was easy for the company to deal harshly with a single 
person for conducting a private “Anathomye,”’ but it was a different 
story when the staffs of two important hospitals decided to give instruc- 
tion in anatomy and in surgery. 


With the establishment of these hospital medical schools, the barber- 
surgeons finally relinquished their right to the teaching of anatomy. 
However, the dissection was still made known by public advertisement 
in the manner of a century before. The following is from the Daily 
Advertiser of Jan. 15, 1742: 


Notice is hereby given that there being a publick Body at Barbers and Surgeons 


_ Hall, the Demonstrations of Anatomy and the Operations of Surgery will be at the 


Hall this evening and tomorrow at six o’clock precisely, in the Amphitheatre. 
The following is an account of the reception of one of the bodies: ° 


The executions generally took place at eight o’clock on Mondays, and the 
“cut down,” as it is called, at nine, although there was no cutting at all, as the 
rope, with a large knot at the end, was simply passed through a thick and strong 
ring, with a screw which firmly held the rope in its place, and when all was over, 
Calcraft, alias “Jack Ketch,” would make his appearance on the scaffold, and by 
simply turning the screw, the body would fall down. At once it would be placed 
in one of those large carts with collapsible sides, only to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of the Docks, and then preceded by the City Marshal in his cocked hat, and, 
in fact, all his war paint, with Calcraft and his assistant in the cart, the procession 
would make its way to 33 Hosier Lane, West Smithfield, in the front drawing- 
room of which were assembled Sir William Blizard, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and members of the Court desirous of being present. On extraor- 
dinary occasions visitors were admitted by special favour. The bodies would then 
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be stripped, and the clothes removed by Calcraft as his valuable perquisites, which, 
with the fatal rope, were afterwards exhibited to the morbidly curious, at so much 
per head, at some favoured public-house. It was the duty of the City Marshal 
to be present to see the body “anatomised.” A crucial incision in the chest was 
enough to satisfy the important city functionary above referred to, and he would 
soon beat a hasty retreat, on his gaily-decked charger, to report the due execution 
of his duty. These experiments concluded, the body would be stitched up, and 
Pearson, an old museum attendant, would remove it in a light cart to the hospital, 
to which it was intended to present it for dissection. 


The hospital medical schools, in turn, were corruptly managed for 
a favored few, bribery and nepotism being greater factors in the appoint- 
ment to professorial chairs than ability. The result was the founding 
of the private schools of anatomy. The first successful course of private 
anatomic lectures in London was given by Mr. Edward Nourse, assisted 
by Percivall Pott. Percivall Pott, Caesar Hawkins and William Hunter 
soon opened similar schools. Hunter’s advertisement in the London 
Evening Post, Jan. 12, 1748. states: 


On Monday, the Ist of February, at five in the Afternoon, will begin a course 
of Anatomical Lectures. To which will be added, the Operations of Surgery, 
with the Application of Bandages. By Wm. Hunter, Surgeon. Gentlemen may 
have an Opportunity of learning the Art of Dissecting, during the whole Winter 
Season, in the same manner as at Paris. 


From this humble beginning there arose the Great Windmill Street 
School.* 

The beginning of this course of anatomy by Hunter was the begin- 
ning of the modern teaching of gross anatomy in Great Britain. With 
Hunter began the dissection of the body by the student himself. Before 
Hunter’s time the professors of anatomy of even the most celebrated 
schools, both in England and on the continent, used at the most 2 
cadavers with which to illustrate their course of lectures, being in the 
habit of demonstrating surgical operations on the bodies of lower ani- 
mals. The student himself never dissected; he was only an interested 
bystander. With this revolution in the method of teaching anatomy, the 
practice of dissection grew so rapidly that by 1793 there were over 
two hundred regular students of anatomy in London, while in 1823 
their number was over one thousand. 

\n interesting glimpse into the dissecting room at St. Thomas’ was 
furnished by South: * 

The dissecting-room in 1813 was a squeamish room lighted by two windows 
eastward and a square lantern in the ceiling. The west end of the room was 


8. Feltoe, C. L.: Memorials of John Flint South, London, T. Murray, 1884. 
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fitted from top to bottom with glass cases for preparations. A large fireplace and 
a copper vessel used to prepare the subjects for dissection, was on the south side; 
and a large leaden sink under the windows was indiscriminately used for washing 
hands and washing subjects and discharging all the filth. In this room were 
standing usually a dozen tables with their corresponding burdens, and six to eight 
pupils at each, so that on an average the room was crammed with 70 to 80 people, 
clad in filthy linen dissecting gowns, so that there was literally scarce possibility 
_of moving. 


There were two courses in anatomy at St. Thomas,’ the autumn 
course beginning on the first day of October and the spring course 
commencing on January 20. The fee for the anatomic lectures was 
10 guineas and another 10 for the dissecting, exclusive of demonstra- 
tions, which were really a course of practical anatomy delivered in the 
theater. The course of anatomic lectures was opened with twelve lectures 
on physiology and general anatomy by Sir Astley Cooper. These he 
followed by ten lectures on the bones, four lectures on the head and the 
other six on the remaining bones. In these, he discoursed on the various 
fractures, their characteristics and treatment. This was then followed 
by lectures on the muscles by Mr. Henry Cline, and so on. 

The advertisement of Joshua Brookes, 1814, is interesting. He was 
the proprietor of one of the great private schools of anatomy. It ran 
as follows: ° 


BLE NEED SPREE es GRE AD NEA RE BORO Grim oc DRE ED 


The Summer Course of Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery, will be 
commenced on Monday, the 6th of June, at seven o'clock in the morning. By Mr. 
Brookes,—Anatomical Converzationes will be held weekly, when the different 
Subjects treated of will be discussed familiarly, and the Students’ views forwarded. 
To these, none but Pupils can be admitted. Spacious Apartments, thoroughly 
ventilated, and replete with every convenience, will be open at five o’clock in the 
morning, for the purposes of Dissecting and Injecting, when Mr. Brookes attends 
to direct the Students and demonstrate the various parts as they appear on Dis- 
section. 

The inconveniences usually attending Anatomical Investigations, are counter- 
acted by an antiseptic process. Pupils may be accommodated in the House. Gen- 
tlemen. established in Practice, desirous of renewing their Anatomical Knowledge, 
may be accommodated with an apartment to dissect in privately. 


In 1828 there were a dozen such dissecting rooms in London. They 
were to be found at the four hospitals—Guy’s, Bartholomew’s, The 
London and St. Thomas’; at the large private schools—the Webb Street 
School of Mr. Grainger, the Aldergate School of Mr. Terrell, the Great 
Windnull Street School, where at this time Caesar Hawkins and Herbert 
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Mayo taught, and the Blenheim Street or Great Marlborough Street 
School of Joshua Brookes, and at the four smaller schools of Messrs. 
Bennett, Carpue, Dermott and Sleyho. These schools alone needed 800 
bodies. 

In Edinburgh, things went apace. The number of students studying 
anatomy at the seven private schools and in the University was con- 
tinually over one thousand from 1820-to 1830. 

In Dublin, in addition to the University, there were four large private 
schools: Peter Street, Moore Street, Richmond Street and Park Street, 
and also several grinders, who, without theaters, museums, libraries, 
dissecting rooms or any of the other equipment of medical schools, 
undertook from their own exclusive resources to perfect pupils in all 
the medical arts or sciences, or, what answered as well, to get them 
diplomas.°® 

Of course, the supply of murderers who were executed was far from 
enough. During a fifteen year period, from 1805 to 1820, there were 


1,150 executions in England and Wales, an average annual crop of less___ 


than 80 bodies to supply a thousand students studying anatomy each 
year in London alone. It must be borne in mind that the only legal 
source cf bodies for anatomy in Great Britain was the gallows. The 
gallows, as early as 1810, did not furnish one tenth of the dissecting 
material necessary properly to educate the thousands cf eager students. 
All the other sources of supply were illegal, and since England did not 
change her laws until 1832, illegal methods of obtaining dissecting 
material had to be resorted to for over a century. 

In 1711 the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh took official notice 
of the matter of body-snatching and drew up a minute’ protesting 
against the practice, saying that “of late there has been a violation of 
sepulchres in the Grey-Friars Churchyard by some who most unchris- 
‘tianly have been stealing the bodies of the dead out of their graves.” 
This mild protest was ineffectual, so in 1721 the College of Surgeons 
inserted a clause in the indenture of apprentices binding them not to 
engage in the violation of the graves. Of course, with the annually 
increasing number of students, body-snatching became daily a greater 
necessity. By 1725 the practice in Scotland had grown to such an extent 
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as to cause popular commotion. A mob collected in April of that year 
and destroyed the windows of Munro’s anatomic establishment and 
threatened the lives of the doctor and his students. Notwithstanding 
the extreme views of the English and Scotch populace opposing the 
body-snatching or resurrecting, as it was named, the trade continued 
to prosper and became increasingly of greater medical, social and eco- 
nomic importance, for, in addition to the greater number of bodies 
needed by the ever-increasing enrollment of students, bodies were needed 
by the graduate physicians. In this preanesthesia era, speed in opera- 
tion was the cardinal requirement, and it was the custom of surgeons 
to redissect the operative region the day before in order to be absolutely 
certain of all the anatomic landmarks. A most incongruous situation 
had arisen. The English government (by this time, England and Scot- 
land were united) endorsed the wishes of the profession for a higher 
standard of anatomic proficiency ; in fact, a knowledge of anatomy was 
insisted on by the Corporation of Surgeons, and each student had to 
produce a certificate of attendance at two courses of dissection,® but 
England took no steps to provide legally for this dissection. In fact, 
the law of Great Britain was enforced against exhumation without 
providing an additional source of supply other than the paltry few 
bodies yielded by the gallows. Body-snatching was adjudged a mis- 
demeanor on the grounds that illegal disinterment was “contra bonos 
mores’ ** and was thus punishable by a moderate fine and by imprison- 
ment for a few months. There was no actual statute against body- 
snatching for dissection; by an act of James I it was declared a felony 
to steal a body “for the purpose of witchcraft.” In the celebrated 

case of The King vs. Lynn (1788), it was decided that body-snatching 
~ was not a felony, since a dead body did not represent real property. 
However, if the resurrectionists were imprudent enough to steal a single 
item of the burial vestments, the crime immediately became a serious 
felony, and the punishment was proportionately increased. Needless | 
to say, it forthwith became good usage among resurrectionists to strip 
the body of its clothes, then to replace them in the coffin and to leave 
the now vacant shroud properly interred. Another legal contradiction 
afforded by this unusual situation was that a surgeon might be punished 
in one court for want of skill, and in another court the same person 
might also be punished for trying to obtain that skill. The recipient 
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of a stolen body was also guilty of a misdemeanor, so that every teacher 
and student was a lawbreaker, and any day might be arrested. 

In America, the first human dissection for anatomic instruction was 
performed by Dr. John Bard and Dr. Peter Middleton before a small, 
informal class of medical students in New York in 1750. The subject 
was Hermanus Carrol, an executed criminal. Dr. Cadwalader, in 1751, 
some fifteen years before the organization of the first medical school, 
made a dissection for the benefit of the physicians of Philadelphia, 
and in the same city, in 1762, William Shippen began a systematic 
course of lectures on anatomy.’? 

As America was still a child of the mother country, the English 
statutes regarding dissection were also the American laws. In other 
words, executed criminals were the sole source of anatomic supply. 
In America also graves were despoiled, but since the students were 
much fewer, it was seldom that serious situations were created. Body- 
snatching in America never became the well organized, highly paid 
profession that it became in England. Bodies for American medical 
schools were provided by their porters, with the aid of the students. 


THE RESURRECTIONISTS: PERSONNEL AND METHODS 


Body-snatchers, resurrectionists, sack-’em-ups, ghouls or exhumators 
were of two orders, gentlemen and rascals. The medical students and 
young anatomists, the gentlemen, were actuated by scientific motives. 
The rascals, grave-diggers, sextons, rowdies and criminals, found in 
this business a lucrative, exciting form of employment, which required 
the occasional and strenuous use of brawn, but little need for brain. 
They were the professionals. 

In the early days of British anatomy, all the body-snatching was 
done by the gentlemen. It was done secretly and on so small a scale 
‘that the fresh graves of unwept, unclaimed criminals and paupers suf- 
ficed. Gradually, as the students grew more numerous and as the 
demand for bodies increased, others entered the field. At first they 
were recruited entirely from laborers in the graveyards, and as late 
as 1789, when Sir Astley Cooper commenced to lecture at St. Thomas’, 
the persons who provided subjects had no distinct denomination and 
their existence was still unknown to the general public, largely because 
they were careful to transact their business only at night and, being 
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already associated with the graveyards, were in a position to escape 
detection. Students, however, still assisted in the procurement of a 
particularly desired subject. This was the day when splendid anatomic 
and pathologic museums were peculiarly prized, and any rare specimen 
was unlikely to remain long beneath the sod, if it ever got that deep. 
Giants appear to have had a peculiar fascination for the scientists of 
- the period. 

A giant, Corney Magrath, in spite of his stature and big frame, died 
of consumption in Dublin at the age of 23. Robinson, who was pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University, was very anxious to acquire this 
rarity, and on the morning of the giant’s demise, he thus addressed 
his class: 


Gentlemen, I have been told that some of you in your zeal have contemplated 
carrying off the body. I most earnestly beg you not to ‘think of such a thing: 
but if you should be so carried away with your desire for knowledge that thus 
against my expressed wish you persist in doing so, I would have you to remember 
that if you take only the body, there is no law whereby you can be touched, but 
if you take so much as a rag or a stocking with it, it is a hanging matter. 


While the giant was being “waked” in his lodging over a public 
house, four students in disguise joined the party and ordered up unlim- 
ited supplies of whisky, to which they added laudanum; so when those 
who should have “waked” were sound asleep, the students at a concerted 
signal were joined by a large reenforcement of their fellows, who 
carried a large door, on which impromptu bier they placed the body, 
covered it with their gowns and hastened away in triumph to Trinity. 

The next morning, when the theft was discovered, the giant’s friends 
indignantly applied to the provost for a restitution of the body, and 
Dr. Robinson was sent for. “My dear sir,” he said to the provost, 
“such was the zeal of the young men that they commenced the dissection 
at once, and it is now far advanced.” The provost accordingly com- 
pounded liberally with the friends. One of the students was in the 
square when Dr. Robinson came from the provost, and he observed 
the old gentleman stopping every now and then on his way to the 
anatomy room, chuckling to himself, “Divil a knife’s in him yet!” The 
friends, however, were satisfied, and sc Robinson was enabled to give 
a public demonstration on the body of the giant. 

John Hunter, the eighteenth century leader of English surgery, 
anatomy and physiology, spent most of his fortune and energy in col- 
lecting the famous Hunterian Museum, which is now housed in the 
College of Surgeons, London. One of its most remarkable specimens 
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is the great 7 foot 7 inch skeleton of the giant Irishman O’Brien, who 
died in London in 1783. Excerpts from some of the current London 
newspapers of that day show what a great sensation the giant’s death 
caused.?* 

On June 7, 1783, one journal said: 


The whole tribe of surgeons put in a claim for the poor departed Irish giant 
and surround his house just as Greenland harpooners would an enormous whale. 


Another paper of the same date stated: 


Since the death of the Irish giant, there have been more physical consultations 
held than were ever convened since King Harry the Eighth was in existence. The 
object of these -Esculapian deliberations is to get the poor departed giant into 
their possession, for which purpose they wander after his remains from place to 
place and mutter more “fie, foh and fums” than were ever breathed by the whole 
gigantic race when they attempted to scale heaven and dethrone Jupiter. 


A week later, on June 13, 1783, the same paper printed : 


The Irish giant requested in his last moments that his ponderous remains should 
be thrown into the sea in order that his bones might thus be placed far out of 
reach of the chyrurgical fraternity. In consequence of which the body was 
shipped aboard a vessel last night in order to be sunk in 20 fathoms of water. 
The body hunters, however, are determined to pursue their valuable prey, even to 
the profoundest depths of the aquatic regions, and have therefore provided a pair 
of diving bells with which they flatter themselves that they shall be able to weigh 
the hulk gigantic from its watery grave. 


However, the diving bells were unnecessary, since the coffin alone 
found its way to a watery grave. The undertaker was bribed by Hunter 
with £500, and while the escort was drinking at a certain stage on 
the march seaward, the coffin was locked in a barn. There, some men 
concealed by the accomplice speedily substituted an equivalent weight 
of paving stones for the body, which was at night forwarded to Hunter. 
He took it in his own carriage to his home in Earl’s Court, where, in 
order to avoid the risk of discovery, it was immediately immersed in 
boiling acid, after suitable division, to obtain the bones.1* This accounts 
for the brown color of the bones today. Hunter prized this specimen 
above all others, and in his famous portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
part of the skeleton is prominently placed in the background. 

Another incident from the many told of the respectable resurrec- 
tionists, as the medical men engaged in this pursuit were called, is as 
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follows:*° <A distinguished surgeon of London went some way out 
of the metropolis to bring back a body that had been procured for him 
from a country churchyard. On his return journey he propped up the 
body beside him in his gig, having clothed it in decent outdoor garb, 
as the readiest method of getting it into his house without attracting 
attention. Having stopped outside a suburban public house for refresh- 
ment, the potman who brought the liquor naturally inquired whether 
the other gentleman would have anything. “Damn him, no,” said the 
surgeon, realizing that he must account for the silence and immobility 
of his companion, “damn him, he’s sulky!” 

In the raising of bodies, strategy and foresight many times had to 
supplement brute force, and men of intelligence often succeeded when 
the resurrectionists failed. Such is illustrated by the following incident, 
in which the distinguished Edinburgh surgeon, Liston, joined forces 
with the infamous London resurrectionist, Ben Crouch: 4 

A country lad, whose enormously enlarged head had attracted the 
attention of many physicians, was buried in an exposed cemetery on the _ 
shores of the Firth of Forth, and for weeks thereafter his grave was 
guarded at night by trustworthy watchers. The agents of the Edinburgh 
anatomists tried to secure what in the language of the schools was 
termed a “rare osteological specimen,’ but all bribes were spurned. 
After many weeks the contest between the watchers and the resurrec- 
tionists was abandoned by the latter, when one evening at dusk, two 
well dressed gentlemen, smoking their cigars, drove up to the chief 
hostelry of the village and requested that their horse be taken care of 
for an hour. The whip-hand gentleman told the stable-boy that he 
expected a livery servant to bring a parcel for him, which could be put 
in the box part of their dog-cart. In a short time a man in smart livery 
came to the stable-yard, deposited a bag under the seat and walked 
off. Presently, the two gentlemen returned to the inn, ordered out their 
trap and briskly trotted off. While the unknown gentlemen were trot- 
ting home at full speed, the night-watchers of the grave of the hydro- 
cephalic body (it was thought unnecessary to watch graves during the 
day) were approaching their posts of duty. To their astonishment, they 
found the grave disturbed, the coffin broken and the body gone. The 
gentlemen in the dog-cart had, by availing themselves of the twilight, 
been able to do in thirty minutes a piece of work that had baffled 
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for weeks the most experienced resurrectionists of Scotland. The skeie- 
ton now reposes as no. 3,489 in one of England’s great anatomic collec- 
tions, bearing the name of Liston, its donor. 

It was not uncommon for a surgeon to dispatch men more than a 
hundred miles to obtain a subject for the purpose of examining the 
effect of an operation performed years before, the surgeon being actu- 
ated by the desire to acquire a knowledge cf new facts which the 
inspection might afford and thus be enabled to improve the technic of 
future operations. Among the papers of Sir Astley Cooper, the follow- 
ing bill was found: *® 


1820—June 1st—Paid Hollis and Vaughan for getting a subject from Beecles, 
in County Suffolk: 
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Sir Astley had ligated one of the iliac arteries for an aneurysm twenty- 
four years before. 

This business, as all others, followed the economic law of supply and 
demand. The demand for bodies being small, only a few men engaged 
in the traffic, and the price was less than £2. However, in the course 
of a few years the students and teachers of anatomy in London mul- 
tiplied sixfold, so that bodies were at a premium, many of them bringing 
.£14 or more. This naturally attracted many more to the business, and 
the recruits were from the worst of the populace. The worst and 
cleverest of the lot soon organized themselves into gangs, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century they operated as unrecognized guilds 
in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin. They invaded every 
burial-field and graveyard in these metropolises, often going far off 
into the country when fresh bodies were scarce or were difficult to obtain. 
They became bolder and bolder in their methods, eventually culminating 
in murder. 

Sir Astley Cooper, the greatest and most active London surgeon of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, was an anatomic enthusiast. 
Cooper, in 1784, at the age of 16, was apprenticed to Mr. Henry Cline, 
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a surgeon and teacher of anatomy at St. Thomas’ Hospital. A fellow 
student of these days told:1® “Mr. Cline’s class now became so large 
as to crowd and make the dissecting-room uncomfortable. Astley dis- 
liked this, since it hurried our work, and he suggested that we should 
remove our subjects to Mr. Cline’s house, with whom we also resided. 
The room Astley and I occupied was in the front of the house, with 
only one window in it. Here we carried on our dissections without 
interruption for the remainder of the winter.” This zeal for dissection 
remained with Sir Astley (he was knighted because he successfully 
removed a wen from the scalp of George II) throughout his life, and 
even after he became the great surgeon of Guy’s Hospital he continued 
daily to dissect at his home. Since most of his span of work coincided 
exactly with the peak of the resurrection movement (1800 to 1832) 
he was one of the best authorities on the subject. He, of course, had 
to deal with the professional resurrectionists and got to know them 
intimately. He said *‘ of them: “They are the lowest dregs of degrada- 
tion. I do not know that I can describe them better; there 1s no crime © 
they would not commit, and, as to myself, 1f they should imagine that 
I would make a good subject, they really would not have the smallest 
scruple, if they could do the thing undiscovered, to make a subject 
of me.” 

In order that medical teaching should not be wiped out in England, 
the police were forced to connive with the resurrectionists. In 1801, 
in consequence of certain disagreements between the hospital porters 
and the resurrectionists, the body-snatchers themselves were prevented 
from taking the subjects into the dissecting room. They therefore 
adopted the plan, with Mr. Cooper’s sanction, of depositing them at night 
in the courtyard before his house in St. Mary Axe, whence they were 
removed to the hospital in a coach, under the superintendence of a 
man by the name of Butler, who at that time had the dissecting rooms at 
St. Thomas’ under his care. 

One night a resurrectionist had deposited three hampers within the 
gates of Mr. Cooper’s house, and Butler, having received information 
of the fact, as usual came with a coach to remove them. The hampers 
being safely packed in the vehicle, Butler got inside with them and 
ordered the man to drive to St. Thomas’ Hospital. All went well until 
they got into Gracechurch Street, opposite an inn called the Coach 
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and Gate, when the coach suddenly stopped. Butler, at once suspecting 
discovery, heard the coachman call out to someone that “he had got 
a load inside that he didn’t much like the looks of, and he didn’t know 
whether he wasn’t getting himself into trouble.” This was enough 
for Butler, who, opening one of the doors, slipped out, leaving his 
charge in the coach, and ran to St. Mary Axe to ave an account of 
what had happened. 

Two hours after Butler Had: made Charles (Mr. Cooper’s faithful 
doorman) acquainted with this adventure, the latter was roused by the 
arrival of the coachman, accompanied by the night watchman, who 
related to him the discovery of the bodies and requested to see his 
master. Charles, feigning astonishment at the narration, replied that 
Mr. Cooper was in bed, and said that it could not be of any use dis- 
turbing him, as it was impossible that he could know anything about the 
matter, having been out at the time when it was stated to have occurred. 
The watchman, however, insisted on seeing him, and was shown into 
Mr. Cooper’s bedroom. Here, however, he obtained no more satisfac- 
tory explanation than he had received from Charles, for Mr. Cooper 
said that, the gates being open until eleven o’clock, he was plainly not 
answerable for every parcel that persons might choose to deposit within 
them or that others might choose to remove before that hour. The 
watchman accordingly left, expressing his determination of reporting the 
matter to the Lord Mayor the next morning at the earliest opportunity. 
The first person, however, who had an interview with the Lord Mayor 
on the following day was Mr. Cooper, who, being admitted to the 
magistrate while at breakfast, at once related to him the facts of the 
. whole transaction ; and the conversation which ensued ended by an assur- 
ance from his lordship that Mr. Cooper should not be molested further 
about the matter. 

This policy of connivance with the resurrectionists was authorized 
by the heads of the government, Canning and Peel.’? This does not 
mean that the “sac-’em-ups” went about their work unmolested, for 
they were frequently apprehended by some of the citizenry, and in such 
a case the hurriedly summoned constables had to arrest them, as much 
to protect them from the mob as for their punishment. Mobs were 
easily aroused at even the suspicion of body-snatching. 

In Edinburgh, a coach was observed driving along. It contained an 
empty coffin and two men. The people, suspecting—incorrectly, how- 
ever—that it was intended to convey a stolen body taken from some 
churchyard, seized the coach. It was with difficulty that the constables 
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protected the men; the coach they had no power to save. The horses 
were removed, and with men taking their places in the shafts the coach 
and coffin were trundled a mile and a half through the streets and 
dropped over a cliff and smashed. The people, following it to the 
bottom, kindled the fragments.’ 

In Philadelphia, in 1765, a mob attacked the house of Dr. Shippen, 
later one of the founders of the medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, because they had been excited by the report that the 
church burial-ground had been despoiled to furnish material for his 
private class in anatomy. 

The most famous doctors’ riot in this country was in New York 
in 1788.18 On Sunday, April 13, a number of boys who were playing 
in the rear of a hospital, noticed a leg which was imprudently hung 
out of a window to dry. They immediately informed some persons, 
and a mob soon collected and entered the hospital, and in’ its fury 
destroyed a number of anatomic preparations. One or two fresh sub- 
jects were also found, all of which were interred the same evening. 
Several young doctors narrowly escaped the fury of the people and 
would inevitably have suffered seriously, had not the mayor, the sheriff 
and some other persons interfered and rescued them by lodging them 
in the jail. The affair did not stop here. 


The New York Packet of April 25 states: 


On the morning following, a number of people collected and were determined 
to search the houses of the suspected physicians. His Excellency the Governor, 
His Honor the Chancellor and His Worship the Mayor, went among them and 
endeavoured to dissuade them from committing unnecessary depredations. They 
addressed the people pathetically and promised them every satisfaction which the 
laws of the country could give. This had considerable effect. But in the afternoon 
the affair assumed a different aspect. A mob went to the gaol and demanded the 
doctors who were there imprisoned. 


Mayor James Duane read the riot act, backed by a handful of 
militia, and a number of prominent citizens attempted to exert the 
weight of their dignity to prevent further disorder. John Jay and 
peppery old Baron Steuben came on the scene, but without a pacifying 
effect. The mob handled the distinguished citizens in an undignified 
manner, and poor Baron Steuben was knocked down. He lost his tem- 
per and, his military training getting the better of him, called out to 
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the Mayor: “Fire, Duane, fire!” The militia fired, killing seven rioters 
and wounding many more. On Tuesday morning the militia of General 
Malcolm’s brigade was ordered out for duty day and night, but happily — 
the mob did not again collect, and the peace of the city was once more 
restored. 

The Packet comments: “It is sincerely wished that our fellow citi- 
zens would manifest their zea] against vice and wickedness (as it 
abounds in the city) which kills men’s souls, and be less zealous for the 
preservation of the duller part.” 

There were two similar doctors’ mobs in Baltimore, the first in 1789, 
the second in 1807.1° The last doctors’ riot in the United States took 
place in St. Louis in 1844.'S 

When the night workers were caught with their goods, they were 
severely mauled by the lower classes, and only through great efforts by 
the police were they saved from the crowd and brought to the safe- 
keeping of the watch-house. The next morning they were taken before 


the magistrate and committed for a hearing. If any of the party of | 


resurrectionists had escaped, he soon brought information to the schools, 
or, if all were taken, a friend managed to inform the anatomists. If 
the men arrested were disliked and not members of one of the regular 
gangs, they had to care for themselves. However, there was an under- 
standing between the schools and the regular gangs that if the men 
got into trouble, the teachers would do ail they could to get them free 
at the police examination, and if they were committed, the schools would 
have to furnish the bail. In case of conviction and imprisonment for 
a few months, the schools had to support the families of the men, by 
putting the men on a small salary while they were doing servitude. An 
item from Sir Astley Cooper’s account books reads: 7° 


1828 paar veye 
Jan. 29 Paid Mr. ——, to pay Mr. , half the expenses 
for bailing Vaughan from Yarmouth, and going 
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In England, the teachers were at the mercy of completely unscrupu- 
lous rascals. At the commencement of a new session at the hospitals, 
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when each professor was fully engaged about his particular department 
and everything augured favorably for a successful academic year, 
Crouch or Murphy, who were at the head of the resurrectionists of 
their respective periods in London, were seen flitting about the dissecting 
room, bowing complacently to the lecturers and either by a proffered 
smile inviting confidence or perhaps merely by silence leading the ana- 
-tomic teacher to believe that his school was to be the chosen scene of 
his traffic during the coming winter. Each was shy in commencing 
conversation on the matters which brought them together; and, indeed, 
it generally happened that the topic was broached between the resurrec- 
tionist and the superintendent of the dissecting room. 

At these meetings, some such dialogue as the following usually 
ocourredint 


Well, Mr. Smith, what does Sir Astley mean to stand this season? 

Oh, I don’t know, Murphy—whatever’s fair. What will you take this morning? 

Nothing, I thank you, Mr. Smith, but I don’t mean to work this season without 
I get 10 guineas a subject. 

Oh, indeed! Well, we don’t mean to give more than 8! 

Then you may go and tell Sir Astley that he may raise his own subjects; for 
not one will he get from us. 


And so for three weeks or a month, frequently, all conferences with 
Murphy would end. In the interim, perhaps, some new men would 
be employed, but it generally happened that their efforts were crushed 
at the beginning, they being detected by police through information from 
the old resurrectionists, bribed off or in some other manner hindered 
from the prosecution of their endeavors. This having failed, Murphy 
. would come again and say, “Come, you can’t get on without us—give 
us £50 down and 9 guineas a body, and we will work for your school 
and no other.” This arrangement was often acceded to, though usually 
without the slightest expectation that the promise of exclusiveness in 
the supply would be kept a week after it was made. 

The plan of demanding an opening fee of at least £50 at the begin- 
ning of a session was almost invariably adopted by the resurrectionists 
before entering into an agreement to supply a particular school through- 
out the season. Murphy, when he had become distinguished in the 
“profession,” always insisted on receiving this douceur, ostensibly for 
the purpose of making the watchmen, whose assistance he required in 
his undertakings, what he termed “all right.’ This, however, was a 
mere pretense, for these people were never paid in this manner, but 
received a certain sum for each subject as it was raised. Several of 
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the body-snatchers who were associated with Murphy revealed that he 
made a considerable profit by these entrance fees, for he obtained four 
or five such sums, as he had no scruples about the number of schools 
he promised to supply exclusively and, considering the fees as per- 
quisites peculiarly his own, seldom gave a share of them to his 
companions. 

Sometimes the exhumators, to induce the teachers of a particular 
school to accede to their exorbitant terms, would threaten to supply a 
rival school entirely and thus render dissatisfied the pupils of the inst1- 
tution which resisted their demands. Then meetings were held by the 
students, and deputations were sent to the heads of the institutions to 
complain of the inefficient state of the school. Anonymous letters were 
written, sometimes expressing threats from the pupils to leave en masse 
for the continent, sometimes asserting that the teacher was not as active 
as the head of some other anatomic class or sometimes even insinuating 
that the deficiency originated from motives of parsimony or from obsti- 
nacy in withstanding the offers of the suppliers, rather than from any _ 
exorbitance in the prices asked by the resurrectionists. 

Finishing money, really a bonus, was demanded by the resurrection- 
ists at the end of a session, the amount generally regulated by the quality 
of the services which had been performed by the gang during the course 
of the term. 


BODIES BOUGHT AND SOLD BEFORE BURIAL 


The modus operandi of the resurrectionists is interesting. The great 
bulk of the bodies were exhumed, but a considerable number were 
obtained before they were even buried. These, of course, were fresher 
and brought an excellent price. The bodies of those who had met with 
violent deaths were occasionally stolen, either before or after the coro- 
ner’s inquest had taken place. The following was the plan pursued 
on one occasion of this sort: 

Patrick, a well known resurrectionist, was strolling in the neighbor- 
hood of Sydenham when he heard that the body of a female had been 
found in the canal and taken to a public house on the preceding evening. 
Ever alive to business, he at once went to the inn, ordered some beer 
and soon contrived to enter into conversation with the potboy. From 
him he learned that the body in the stable was suspected to be that of 
a pauper who had escaped from the Woolwich workhouse and seemed 
to be without friends to claim it for burial. He also discovered that 
his informant, on a previous occasion, had been employed for two 
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nights in watching a body placed there under similar circumstances 
but had been subsequently so ill repaid by the parish officer for his 
trouble that he had determined not ‘to sit up with another again. This 
was sufficient for Patrick. Carefully examining the size and form of 
the keyhole of the stable door, he left and went on his way to London. 

At a late hour on the same evening Patrick returned to Sydenham 
with a companion, and after prowling about for an hour and a half, 
proceeded to see whether any of the keys he had brought with him would 
unlock the door of the stable, which was so placed as to be easily gotten 
at from the road. To their delight, the first key opened it, and their 
operations within the stable were soon concluded. Having obtained 
the prize, they turned down a narrow lane and were soon far away 
from Sydenham, so that they succeeded in depositing the subject at its 
destination in London before daybreak. The next afternoon, Patrick 
-was sitting in a room at the Elephant and Castle Inn when a coachman 
with whom he was slightly acquainted came in and commenced to give 
him an account of a tremendous disturbance which had occurred that 
morning at Sydenham, telling him that a coroner’s jury had met to act 
on a corpse, but on going into the stable to inspect it, they had found 
that the body had disappeared in the course of the night. 

The following case is an example of the extraordinary methods now 
and then adopted by the resurrectionists: An intimate friend of Pat- 
rick’s was employed in the service of a gentleman whose residence was 
at a short distance from London. One day this man called on Patrick, 
in company with a fellow servant and informed him that his master was 
dead and that he thought something in the way of business might be 
done with the body, as it was lying in a back parlor, the windows of 
which opened on to a large lawn. Patrick made several inquiries and, 
having ascertained the funeral was to take place on the following Sun- 
day, said, in conclusion: “The coffin then will most probably be screwed 
down on Saturday; if it is, let me know. I will have nothing to do 
with it until that part of the work is done.” 

Matters occurred as Patrick anticipated; accordingly, on Saturday 
night he entered at the back of the premises, and, being admitted to 
the parlor by the servant, commenced his operations. Unassisted by 
any light, he drew out all the screws, took off the lid and, having formed 
an estimate as accurate as the circumstances would allow of the weight 
of the body, removed it into a box which he had brought with him for 
the purpose of containing it. Next he placed in the coffin a quantity 
of earth which the servant had procured from the garden corresponding 
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to the weight of the corpse. The lid was then replaced and was care- 
fully screwed down, the pall was thrown over the coffin, and the box 
containing the body was passed out of the window to Patrick, who hid 
it in a toolhouse at some distance from the dwelling. He allowed it to 
remain in the shed until the morning of the following Monday, when 
it was removed to one of the private anatomic schools. For this subject 
Patrick received 15 guineas. Further, being anxious to observe that all 
went off without interruption, he attended the funeral, which took place 
in a church adjoining the house. He probably could not help smiling 
at the allusions from the pulpit to the departed brother reposing so 
peacefully in the coffin before the altar.*® 

The resurrectionists were always on the alert for a dying person who 
was friendless. They would know all about his history by the time the 
dying one was gathered to his fathers, and if possible would personify 
the person of whom the deceased had spoken in his last moments. 
Remarkable were the expedients resorted to by these false claimants, 
and equally remarkable was their success. In Edinburgh, a rascal by 
the name of Andrew Lees, or Merry-Lees, was the leading spirit in this 
type of resurrecting.* “Of gigantic height, he was thin and gaunt, even 
to ridiculousness, with a long pale face. His shabby, cast-off clothes, 
no doubt made for some tall person of proportionate girth, hung upon 
his sharp joints, more as if they had been placed there to dry than to 
clothe and keep warm.’ 1° The muscles of his face were exceedingly 
pliable to any emotional need—tragedy, comedy or farce. When assum- 
ing the character of mourner his appearance was exceedingly dismal ; 
his pale face with dropped jaw, set off by the dress of grief and odd 
manner, far surpassed any theatrical get-up. His approach to the house 
of death was that of a stranger from the country timidly inquiring for 
a certain house, on entering which his bleared eyes became suffused 
with tears. After dwelling on the virtues of his “dear relative,’ he 
would at length intimate that he wished to convey the “remains” to 
the family burial-place in the country and that he and some friends 
would return with a cart and coffin towards evening. His “friends,” 
all in the same business, were, first, Spune, as he was called, a little man 
who looked as demure and resigned as a Methodist preacher, he was 
so saintly. Spune always kept his own counsel, performing his duties 
in a staid and dignified manner. Mowatt, the second of the group, was 
a former plasterer. The third, the mock minister or clergyinan, was 
personified by a vagabond who called himself Howard, in the hope of 
hiding his iniquity under a noble English name. Dressed in a black 
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suit, too seedy for even an impecunious curate, and with a white choker, 
the “praying Howard” officiated a la mode, improving the occasion by. 
calling on those around the bier to reflect on the uncertainty of life 
and the need of spiritual regeneration, for man is but a vain shadow. 
The group of mourners having played their part, the funeral cortege 
moved toward the suburbs. As soon as night came on, the four 
remounted the cart and returned to Edinburgh, losing no time in trans- 
ferring the body to the dissecting room. With cash in hand, they 
made a night of it. Merry-Lees drank sixteen large glasses of raw 
whisky daily, and on unusual occasions he was equal to as many pints. 
These men often employed female accomplices to aid in the deception 
of the officials of hospitals and other public institutions. In addition, 
they are believed to have made a great number of purchases in the lower 
parts of Edinburgh, for not a few drunken, shiftless creatures were 
willing to sell the bodies of their deceased relatives for a small sum, 
an arrangement often being made before the soul and body had parted 
company.*° 

Among other contrivances, the resurrectionists formed partnerships 
with the lower class of undertaker with whose help they would substi- 
tute clay, wood or stone in the coffin in place of the mourned body. 


EXHUMATION 


As I have pointed out, one of the illegal sources of bodies for dis- 
section was the purchase or theft of them before interment. This 
was an uncommon method. The commonest method was exhumation. 
More than 9 of every 10 cadavers seen in the dissecting rooms of Great 
Britain were “raised” from the grave. The term generally applied to 
the whole movement, “resurrecting,” refers to this method. 

The principal sources of supply were the churchyards, the cheap 
private cemeteries and the public burial-fields of London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Glasgow. When the demand for subjects was still not great, 
the public burial-fields sufficed. Particularly in Dublin, during the early 
days, the method of supply of bodies to the medical schools was very 
simple. Dublin was always remarkable for the number of its pauper 
inhabitants, since there was a constant influx to the city of the 
unemployed or vagrant poor from all parts of Ireland who sought work 
or, when possible, maintenance without work. As they lodged in the 
densely inhabited and filthy streets of the poorer districts, the death 
rate was disproportionately high. 
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Adjoining the grounds of the Royal Hospital was a large field which 
had been the public burial-ground of Dublin for nearly a thousand 
years. Here, after the battle of Clontarf in 1014, Murtagh and Turlogh 
O’Brien, the son and grandson of the Irish king, were buried, and since 
that date it had been the resting-place, temporary or permanent, of 
countless numbers of the pocr of Dublin. It was a free burial-ground, 
unguarded and almost unfenced. At a neighboring inn were kept picks 
and shovels with which the friends of the dead could dig graves for 
them. The name of the cemetery was the Dublin Hospital Fields Bury- 
ing Grounds, but it was much better known as Bully’s Acre. 

It was in all respects the most convenient place for the resurrection 
men to pursue their calling. Some of these men were usually to be 
seen loitering about the adjoining public houses, watching, and often 
assisting in, the interments. Many of them were nominally undertakers 
or drivers of hearses during the day and therefore knew the places of 
the recent burials. After dark these vultures assembled at certain well 
known rendezvous and with but little concealment despoiled the newly 
made graves.® 

When the number of bodies from these potter’s fields was no longer 
sufficient, private graves were despoiled. The sextons of the places 
robbed generally were in the pay of the resurrection men. They received 
a piece-work wage, getting so much per body raised, which of course 
was no small stimulus in maintaining their full cooperation. If the 
entrance to the cemetery was not too public, the bolt of the gate was 
left undrawn. The walls of many cemeteries offered a real barrier, 
since during this reign of terror their tops were lined with broken glass, 
' spikes and loose stones. If the entrance was too public for safety, it 
was not uncommon to engage a house overlooking the burial place, 
through which the business could be carried on without suspicion. Some- 
times the churchyards a little distance out in the country were used, but 
this happened only if the recent discovery of pilfered graves in the 
cities made work in them temporarily hazardous. The most important 
cause of such discoveries was the quarrels among the resurrection 
gangs. Certain gangs had a recognized monopoly on certain cemeteries, 
and if one gang invaded the domain of another, there would be wars 
of retaliation, with pulling up of coffins, which were then propped 
against the adjoining wall, and the scattering of grave-clothes, so that 
the cemetery of the rival gang was effectively “spoilt,” which naturally 
created a great hubbub in the neighborhood. Such excitement would 
result in a fruitless investigation by the authorities, in lighting of the 
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burial-ground with one or two useless oil lamps and in the establishment 
of a watchman, who within a few months became the resurrectionists’ 
very humble servant and watched in their behalf. Discovery was occa- 
sionally caused by a timid new hand, who became frightened and 
dropped his burden on the street, so that he might better use his legs.® 

Business ethics in the trade was nonexistent. The gangs would do 
anything to spoil the success of their rivals. If a body were bought 
by one of the teachers from an outside source, the regular men would 
sometimes break into the dissecting room and cut the body in such a 
manner as to make it useless for anatomic study. If this could not 
be done, they would give information to the police that a stolen body 
was lying in a certain dissecting room. Joshua Brookes, the proprietor 
of the Great Marlborough Street School, was a victim in this way; a 
body for which he had paid 16 guineas was taken away from his school 
through information from such a source, and the police officer who 
conducted the affair was, as a reward for his efforts, presented with a 
silver staff purchased by public subscription. Brookes seems to have — 
gotten on very badly with the resurrection men. At one time, because 
he refused to pay 5 guineas as a douceur at the beginning of the session, 
two putrid bodies, in a high state of decomposition, were dropped at 
night close to his school by the men whom he had thus offended. Two 
young ladies stumbled over the bodies and at once raised such a com- 
motion that, had it not been for the prompt assistance of the police, 
Brookes would have fared badly at the hands of the mob which soon 
collected. 

One night Mr. Brookes was aroused by a man who informed him 
that he had a subject for him. He arose to receive it and without first 
inspecting the subject to see if it was perfect, as was usually done, 
requested the man to bring it in, paid him a portion of the money and 
asked him to call the next day for the remainder. Then with a kick, 
he rolled the parcel down six or seven steps which led to his dissecting 
room and turned away. 

As he was ascending the stairs to his bedroom, he was surprised to 
hear what seemed to be complaints issuing from the package which he 
had just booted into the passage leading to the dissecting room. He 
listened attentively and was soon satisfied that his suspicion as to the 
source of the noises was correct. On the instant, the thought crossed 
his mind that the sack contained the body of some one whose murder 
had been attempted for the sake of his body and in whom life was not 
quite extinct. He turned about and, on coming down, was astonished 
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to see a man standing erect, with the sack lying empty beside him. 
Mr. Brookes was one who knew no fear, and he immediately advanced 
toward him. The man, alarmed, begged Brookes to let him go, saying 
that he had been put into the sack when he was drunk and that it was 
a trick which had been played on him. Mr. Brookes did not believe 
a word of the fellow’s story, but opened the door and at once kicked 
the subject into the street. He afterward considered that the réle of 
resurrectionist was an assumed character and that the men were house- 
breakers, their design in this affair being to obtain admittance to his 
house. 

Joshua Brookes was a most extraordinary man. He was rated by 
all as the best teacher of practical anatomy in London during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. His private school was _ better 
attended than even the great hospital schools. His was the only school 
which was open all year, the summer session being made possible by a 
secret method of injecting a substance which preserved the bodies even 
in hot weather. The only method then commonly in use was preser- 
vation by salting, which was most inefficient. Occasionally, hot wax 
was injected into the blood vessels so that they might be easier found 
while dissecting. Such a body was a guinea dearer. 

South left a vivid picture of the man Brookes.® 


Whether from his close abiding in his dissecting-room, and performing the 
injection of the subjects, or from his inherent love of dirt, Joshua Brookes was 
without exception the dirtiest professional person I have ever met with; his good 
report always preceded him, and his filthy hands begrimed his nose with continual 
snuff. I really know of no dirty thing with which he could compare—all and every 
part of him was dirt. But the grub could occasionally cast his slough, and though 
I doubt not the process of washing, cleansing, shaving and putting on nice clothes 
must have been sore trouble to Joshua, yet he did subject himself to this incon- 
venience sometimes, and then emerged a pleasant, gentlemanly person in black, 
with a powdered head, cleanish hands, but snuffy withal, and not lacking in good 
manners and information. 


An elaborate technic was evolved for carrying out the earthly resur- 
rection. Special tools were required: sharp, curved spades on long 
handles, scoops on jointed shafts, grappling tongs and crowbars. It was 
essential that the body-snatchers leave no trace of their work behind to 
betray them. This was accomplished in two ways. In order to leave 
the mound untouched, 15 or 20 feet from the head or foot of the grave 
the “‘sack-’em-ups” would remove a square of turf 18 or 20 inches in 
diameter. They would carefully put this aside and then commence to 
dig. Most graves of the poor were of the same depth, and if the 
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sepulcher was that of a person of importance, the depth of the grave 


could be estimated by the nature of the soil thrown up to form the | 


mound. In a grave 5 feet deep, the top of the coffin is 4 feet beneath 
the surface. A rough, slanting tunnel 15 feet in length would there- 
fore be constructed, so as to impinge exactly on the end of the coffin. 
The coffin being thus reached, the end would be wrenched off as it lay 
in the tunnel. Then the scalp or feet of the corpse were grasped, and 
the subject was withdrawn through the narrow aperture. Considerable 
force was required for this; a jerking movement is said to have been 
more effective than violent pulling. The tunnel was then refilled and 
the sod carefully replaced. The mourners, on revisiting the cemetery, 
would be content and unsuspecting on finding the mound undisturbed. 
The second method employed by the resurrectionists was to clear away 
the earth only at the upper third of the grave, taking care to leave the 
rest of the mound undisturbed. When a third of the coffin was exposed, 
they inserted a crowbar into the crevice between the end and the lid; 
in this way, they forced it open. The corpse was removed in the same 
manner as before. Occasionally, particularly during an epidemic, 3 or 
4 coffins would be placed in the same grave. Under such conditions, 
it was necessary to dig up the whole grave and remove the coffins in 
succession. The care with which the grave was restored to its status 
quo ante was the chief source of the resurrectionists’ protection, and it 
was this which largely differentiated the successful from the unsuccess- 
ful body-snatcher. Anxious relatives frequently placed a bit of a stick, 
an oyster shell, a stone or a planted flower at a certain position on the 
mound, so that if it was moved, they would then know that the grave 
had been despoiled. The practiced eye of an accomplished resurrec- 
tionist noted these markers at once, even in the dark, and they were 
restored so perfectly to their former position as to deceive the most 
anxious visitor. The work of the resurrectionist combined most remark- 
ably the necessity for great physical strength, speed of work and extreme 
care. Speed was second only to care as a protective agent; naturally, the 
sooner the workers were through, the less chance there was for detec- 
tion. The job in a shallow grave with loose, soft earth could be done 
in fifteen minutes; with firmer soil and a deeper grave, it took about 
an hour. The technic of resurrection was kept a secret by the regulars, 
of whom there were only ten in London in 1828, in order that their 
virtual monopoly might not be disturbed by the intrusion of new men. 
At the same time, there were also two hundred men in London who 
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did resurrecting occasionally as a part time vocation. Only after body- 


snatching ceased as a career did all this technical information come to — 


light. 

Ben Crouch, the leader of a gang of four extremely capable London 
resurrectionists, in testifying before a committee of parliament in 1828, 
stated that 23 bodies in four nights was the greatest number he ever 
obtained.17 He added: “When I go to work, I like to get those of 
poor people buried from the workhouses; because instead of working 
for one subject, you may get three or four, since they bury several in 
one grave. I do not think, during the time I worked for the schools, 
I got a half dozen of the wealthier people.” Joseph Napier, the writer 
of “The Diary of a Resurrectionist,’ to which I shall refer later, was 
a prominent member of a gang in London in 1810. His memoranda 
for the year 1811-1812 are interesting: 


Tosthesmondotr:schoolsat. cv. dda eas 305 adults 44 smalls 
Exported? to ®Rdinburgh? 00.0503 ead 37 adults 
Bodieswunised. bis bc loeyd Wry oat ieee 18 adults 

ARE 0 IIR IE ey cee ER er eat 360 adults 44 smalls 


A “Small” was a body under 3 feet in length; these were sold at so 
much per inch and were generally classified as “large small,” “small’’ 
and “foetus.” 

In 1810 and 1811 the bodies of 332 adults and 47 smalls were dis- 
posed of, making 783 bodies for this one gang in two years. For these 
bodies the gang received about 3,000 guineas, which does not include 
their retaining fees, or the money realized from the by-product of this 
business: teeth. Totaling their income and dividing it equally among 
five, these knaves made about $1,750 a year. Making due allowance 
for shrinkage that the dollar has undergone in a hundred and twenty 
years, it is obvious that resurrecting was a highly paid profession. 

As soon as the body was raised, it was crammed into an ordinary 
sack (thus the name “sack-’em-ups’’) or an orange basket and laid aside 
until as many graves as convenient were opened. They were then 
carried by hackney-coach or spring cart into the metropolis and delivered 
to the schools the same night, where they were immediately consigned 
to a cold, damp cellar. On the following or sometimes on the second 
morning, the body was placed on the table of the dissecting rooms. 

Some cf the men boasted of “working more independent.” On such 
occasions, the subject was raised in the usual manner ; however, instead 
of being deposited in the sack, it was laid on a large square green baize 
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cloth, the four corners of which were tied together, so as to enclose the 
body. The prize was not conveyed to a dissecting room that night, 
but was generally deposited in some half-built house or other con- 
venient hiding-place until the following day. The independent body- 
snatcher, clothed as a porter, would then swing the load over his 
shoulders and often, even in broad daylight, carry it to the place of 
destination through the most crowded streets of the metropolis. 

At other times, if a discovery had lately been made and the public 
newspapers were rife with the description of some scene resulting from 
detection, these depredators were afraid to carry on their work in the 
ordinary way; then the students used to receive the bodies at their 
own houses and ultimately convey them in a hackney-coach to the 
dissecting rooms. Though every precaution was usually adopted, the 
coachman on these occasions generally became fully aware of the nature 
of his load and often availed himself of this knowledge to exact a 
larger remuneration for his services than he otherwise could claim. An 
awkward predicament occasionally resulted from the means adopted by 
the coachman to insure the payment of his exorbitant demands under 
these circumstances. A pupil who was conveying a body by coach to 
his hospital from another and better supplied school was astonished on 
suddenly finding himself in front of the Bow Street police office. The 
coachman, tapping at the front window, said te his frightened employer 
within, “Sir, my fare to Webb Street is a guinea, unless you wish to 
be put down here.” The reply, without hesitation, was, “Quite right, 
my man, drive on.” 

In addition to the local trade of resurrection, bodies were exported 
' from one city to another in England when the price justified it. It was 
the custom of the resurrection men, when they had bodies to send from 
one city to another, to forward them so that they would, in outward 
appearance, correspond to the class of goods exported from the place — 
where the bodies had been obtained. Bales, crates, packing-cases, 
piano-cases and barrels were the containers most commonly used. In 
1826, three casks labeled Bitter Salts were taken down to George’s 
Dock at Liverpool to be shipped to Edinburgh. The whole affair was 
reported in a broadside as follows: ° 


Yesterday afternoon, a carter took down to one of our quays three casks, to 
be shipped on board the “Latona,” addressed to “Mr. G. Ironson, Edinburgh.” The 
casks remained on the quay all night, and this morning, previous to their being 
put on board, a horrible stench was experienced by the mate of the “Latona” and 
other persons, whose duty it was to ship them. This caused some suspicion that 
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their contents did not agree with their superscription, which was “Bitter Salts,” 
and which the shipping note described they contained. The mate communicated 
his suspicions to the agent, and that gentleman very promptly communicated the 
circumstances to the police. A constable was sent to the quay, and he caused the 
casks to be opened, when Eleven Dead Bodies were found therein, salted and 
pickled. The casks were detained, and the cartman readily went with the officer 
to the cellar whence he carted them, which was situated under the school of Rev. 
McGowan, at the back of his house in Hope Street; the cellar was padlocked, but, 
by the aid of a crowbar, a police officer succeeded in forcing an entrance, and, on 
searching therein, he found four casks, all containing human bodies, salted as the 
others were, and three sacks, each containing a dead body. He also found a 
syringe, of that description used for injecting hot wax into the veins and arteries 
of the dead bodies used for anatomization; he also found a variety of smock- 
frocks, jackets, and trousers, which, no doubt, were generally used by the resur- 
rectionists to disguise themselves. In this cellar were found twenty-two dead 
bodies, pickled and fresh, and in the casks on the quay, eleven, making in the 
whole thirty-three. The carter described the persons who employed him as of 
very respectable appearance, but he did not know the names of any of them. 

Information of the above circumstances was speedily communicated to his 
Worship, the Mayor, who sent for Mr. McGowan. This gentleman is a reverend 
divine, and teacher of languages; he attended the Mayor immediately, and, in 
answer to the questions put to him, we understand he said that he let his cellar 
in January last to a person named Henderson, who, he understood, carried on an 
oil trade, and that he knew nothing about any dead bodies being there. The carter 
deposed that he plies for hire; that yesterday afternoon, between three and four 
o'clock, a tall stout man asked him the charge of carting three casks from Hope 
Street to George’s Dock passage; he replied, 2s. They then went to Hope Street, 
where the witness found two other men getting the first cask out of a cellar under 
Mr. McGowan’s schoolroom, and the witness assisted in getting two other casks 
out of the cellar; the three were then put into his cart, and the man who employed 
him gave him a shipping note, describing the casks as containing “Bitter Salts” 
and told him to be careful in laying them down upon the quay, and they were 
to be forwarded to Edinburgh by the “Latona.” 

Mr. Thomas Wm. Dawes, surgeon, of St. Paul’s Square, deposed that he had 
examined the bodies, by the direction of the Coroner. In one cask he had found 
the bodies of two women and one man; in another, two women and two men; in 
the third, three men and one woman, and in the other casks and sacks he found 
twenty-two bodies: nine men, five boys and three girls; the bodies were all in 
a perfect state; those in the casks appeared to have been dead six or seven days, 
and the three men found in the sacks appeared to have been dead only three or 
four days. In each of the casks was a large quantity of salt. There were no 
external marks of violence. The doctor had no reason but to believe that they 
had died in a natural way, and he had no doubt the bodies had all been disinterred. 
The Season for Lectures on Anatomy is about to commence in the capital of 
Scotland. 

The police were ordered to be upon the alert to discover the persons who had 
been engaged in this transaction, but as yet nothing further had been ascertained. 
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The bodies, by the direction of the Coroner, were buried this morning in the parish 
cemetery, in casks, as they were found. Some of these bodies were so putrid that 


it was extremely dangerous to handle them. : 
Boag, Printer. 


An interesting situation arose in Dublin in connection with the 
exportation of bodies. Due to the size and accessibility of Bully’s Acre, 
there had always been an abundance of bodies (from 1,500 to 2,000 a 
year) to supply the Dublin schools. A shrewd rascal seriously altered 
the situation by cornering the market on exhumed bodies and exporting 
them at a handsome profit. This greatly raised the price of bodies in 
Ireland; it raised the price so much that the impecunious Irish schools 
and students were seriously menaced with a dearth of material. The 
situation aroused the Dublin medical profession, not to protest against 
body-snatching but to protest against the exportation of the home- 
grown product. A letter over the pen-name of “Erinensis” appeared in 
the Lancet,?° which I shall quote in part: 


Before the introduction of steam navigation into the Irish Channel, this traffic 
was not practised to any considerable extent. The facility of conveyance by 
steam vessels, the vast increase of medical pupils in these countries of late, the 
expense and scarcity of subjects in England and Scotland and the abundance and 
cheapness of them in Dublin; all these concurring circumstances pointed out that 
the exportation of bodies from this city offered a lucrative speculation. The prin- 
cipal character concerned in this business is a Mr. Wilson Rae, a Scotchman by 
birth (and as it would appear by his pursuits) ; one of His Majesty’s half-pay 
surgeons. By the aid of bribery, this carcass-merchant has seduced away from the 
proprietors of our Anatomical Schools, a band of resurrection-men, whom he per- 
sonally accompanies in their incursions on churchyards. He also buys bodies 
from the hands of the porters of the anatomical schools, these men who are paid 
weekly throughout the year to aid in keeping the schools supplied. For the recep- 
tion of these partly pilfered and partly paid-for prey, he has a succession of depots 
until a cargo is complete, and then shipped on one of the steamboats, the captain 
of which is well-known to share in the disgraceful profits of this traffic. From 
the reckless manner in which the business is conducted, the indignation against 
anatomical pursuits has extended through all ranks of society in Dublin. He and 
his men leave the graves of those whom they robbed open, and have the audacity 
to send their plunder down to the vessels at noonday. . . . Rae should be 
apprehended, caught and sentenced to being coupled to one of his own corpses and 
paraded through the streets until his carcass and its companion were amalgamated 
by putrefaction. 


A little later, Rae and his wife, who was his accomplice, were 
apprehended as they were shipping corpses in piano-cases. 


20. On the Exportation of Dead Bodies from Ireland, letter signed Erinensis, 
Lancet 1:776, 1828-1829. 
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An interesting and profitable by-product of resurrection was traffic 
in teeth. Porcelain teeth, though invented in 1776, were not used 
much until after the first quarter of the nineteenth century. It was 
common usage to replace extracted teeth with plates and bridges of 
healthy teeth extracted from corpses. Since the science of filling teeth 
was crude and inefficient, there was a far greater demand for false 
teeth than there is now. When the resurrectionists came on a corpse 
which was too putrid for the dissecting room, they extracted the teeth 
before reinterring it. In London, there were some paved burial-grounds 
with subterranean vaults. The resurrectionists, through some ruse, 
occasionally gained access to them. On such an occasion, Murphy 
extracted enough teeth in a few hours to net him £60. 


THE DIARY OF A RESURRECTIONIST 


One ot the members of the leading London resurrectionist gang of 
his period kept a diary of his daily and nightly doings for the year 
1811-1812. It was written on sixteen leaves. The first entry is for 
Nov. 28, 1811, and the last, for Dec. 5, 1812. There are no entries 
for May, June or July, since during these months there was little 
demand for material, the regular anatomic schools being in session from 
October to May. Besides this, the light summer nights interfered with 
the work: One entry states, “The moon at full, could not go.” Through 
good fortune, the writer of the diary presented it to Sir Thomas 
Longmore, then a young assistant, who some years later presented it to 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1896 it was brought forth from 
obscurity by James Blake Bailey, librarian of the Royal College, who 
published it. Some excerpts follow: 


December, 1811. 


Thursday 12th. I went up to Brookes and Wilsen [the names of teachers of 
anatomy], afterwards me Bill and Daniel went to Bethnell Green, got 2; Jack, 
Ben went got 2 large and 1 large small back St. Luke’s, came home, afterwards 
met again and went to Bunhill row got 6, 1 of them with . . . [words so 
crossed out that they cannot be deciphered; in all probability it originally was “with 
their throat cut”] named Mary Rolph, aged 46, Died 5th Dec. 

February, 1812. 


Friday 7th. Met together me & Butler went to Newington, thing bad [Body 
putrid, and therefore of no use for anatomic purposes]. Jack & Bill went to 
Goswell St. [probably Church of St. Thomas, Charterhouse] got 1. Came home 
met again. Daniel, Bill and me went to St. Johns got 2 adults. Ben and Jack 
went to Flemish [the burial-ground for the parishes of St. Olave and St. John, 
Southwark]; got nothing, took 2 St. Thomas’s. 
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August, 1812. 

Friday 7th. Went to look out [to see where burials were taking place]. Hollis 
& myself could not find Bill, went to St. Johns, then to White Chappel returned 
at night, went to White Chappel did not succeed, came back to St. Johns, the 
other party had got the adult, coming back with the ladder, Bill got taken unto 
the Watchhouse. Came home. 


Tuesday 11th. Had information Crouch had cut the subjects [i.e., had spoiled 
them for anatomic purposes; very likely to be done out of spite, as on the previous 
day they had “row’d with Ben”] went to St. Thom. had not cut them, Barthol. they 
had, went to different parts of the town for orders, settled out Expense & what 
we had. Rec’d each man’s share £3 1 s. 2% d. one adult St. Thom. 1 London D®. 
unpaid, %4D° Barthol. unpaid; at night went to Hoxton, 1 Large Yellow Jaundice 
sold at Brooks. 


Sunday 23d. Went to look at different places. Hollis met with Ben at St. 
George’s agreed to meet at Lamberts with the separate partys: met, look’d at each 
other nothing transpired concerning the Business, our party went to Harp’s could 
not get in the private door [private door into the burial-ground, probably generally 
left unhooked for them by the custodian] being shut, came home. 


Friday 28th. Separated to look out, brought the F. from Barthol. to St. 
Thomas, having not settled took from Hollis £1 0 0, afterwards met at St. Thos. 
& went to St. Jns., Ben not with us work’d two holes one bad, drew the C.ns 21 & 
took the above to St. Thos. 


October, 1812. 


Monday 19th. Went to Lamb». got 1 adult M. (opened another whole but 
bad with the small pox) took the above M. to Barth™. came home, Butler not 
with us. 


Tuesday 20th. Went to Barthol¥. Bill had got Pd. for the above Male. I 
borrowed of him £1-10 0, went to Lamb». came home at night met at the White 
[Horse Inn] Hollis myself Jack and Tom Light, Bill not with us could not find 
his clothes; 22 went to Lamb. two adults M. took to Bartholw. Butler again not 
with. us came home. 

| Wednesday 21st. Went to Barthol™. got Pd. the above 2 adt. [adults] gave 
Light & Hollis 4s. 2d. gave Jack £2 0 0, kept £2 2 0 myself, came home, but 
Hollis & Light went to the Hospital Crib got 1 adult male took to St. Thos. 
shared the money betwixt them: likewise 1 Pound for a small, at home all night. 

Thursday 22d. went to look out, followed a black [probably slang for a 
funeral] from Tower hill, came home and met at We Horse, the party except 
Butler went to Lamb. got 3 adults 2 M. 1 F. (left one behind us) 1 small & 1 
Foetus, took them to the Boro. 


21. They opened two graves; one body was too decomposed to bring away, 
so they drew the canine teeth and sold them. 

22. He probably referred to the clothes specially used for resurrection work; 
they would naturally be stained with clay, and if worn during the day would 
betray their owner’s occupation. 
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METHODS EMPLOYED TO PREVENT BODY-SNATCHING 


Many methods were employed to circumvent the body-snatchers. 
I have already mentioned the presence of watchers, of grave-markers, 
of glass, spikes and loose stones on high cemetery walls and of barred 
gates. These were all futile when opposed by experienced resurrec- 
tionists. Spring guns were often set in various directions in the 
churchyards, but these never answered the purpose for which they were 
intended. If a resurrectionist proposed to work where these instru- 
ments were used and when he was not intimate with the grave-diggers 
or watchman, he sent women in the course of the day into the grounds, 
generally at a time when there was a funeral, to note the position of. the 
pegs to which the wires were attached. Having obtained this infor- 
mation, the first object of the party at night would be to feel for one 
of these; having found it, they carefully followed the wire until they 
came to the gun, which was then temporarily removed while the grave 
was opened and was carefully replaced when the grave had been refilled. 

However, there were some effectual safeguards, of which only the 
wealthy could avail themselves. In some burial-grounds, solid stone 
houses were built in which the bodies were kept for about three weeks 
(except in winter, when they were kept longer) until they had become 
putrid and soft and were therefore unfit for dissection. Such a house 
is still standing in the burial-ground at Crail. Mort-safes, or strong 
iron guards, were placed over newly made graves for protection; some 
of these can be seen at present in the Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 
They resemble strong iron cages, firmly set in a stone base. The time 
necessary to erect such a contrivance limited its usefulness. The usual 
wooden coffin was occasionally replaced by an iron one. The latter 
was usually an insuperable obstacle to the resurrectionists, for although 
the lids could be readily broken to pieces by a sledge-hammer, the noise 
which necessarily attended the operation was a sufficient preventive. 
The following advertisement appears in Wooler’s British Gazette for 


Octilasls22ee 


Many hundred dead bodies will be dragged from their wooden coffins this 
winter, for the anatomical lectures, the articulators, and for those who deal in the 
dead for the supply of the country practitioner and the Scotch schools. The viola- 
tion of the sanctity of the grave is said to be needful, for the instruction of the 
medical pupil, but let each one about to inter a mother, husband, child or friend, 
say shall I devote this object of my affection to such a purpose; if not, the only 
safe coffin is Bridgman’s patent wrought-iron one. Edward Bridgman, Fish Street 
Hill, performs funerals in any part of the kingdom and by attention to moderate 
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charges insures the recommendation of those who employ him. Twenty-five pri- 
vate grounds receive them. Patent cast-iron tombs and tablets, superior to stone. 


The prolific Southey, in 1798, wrote a timely poem, “The Surgeon’s 
Warning,” which epitomizes the whole situation: 


He looked at his brothers with ghastly eyes, 
And faintly struggled to speak. 


All kinds of carcasses I have cut up, 
And now my turn ’twill be. 

But, brothers, I took care of you; 
So pray take care of me. 


I have made candles of dead men’s fat, 
The sextons have been my slaves; 

I have bottled babes unborn, and dried 
Hearts of lovers from rifled graves. 


And my ’prentices will surely come 
And carve me bone from bone, 

And I, who have rifled the dead man’s grave 
Shall never rest in my own. 


Bury me in lead when I am dead, 
My brethren, I entreat, 

And see the coffin weighed, I beg, 
Lest the plumber should be a cheat. 


And let it be solder’d closely down 
Strong as strong can be, I implore 
And put in a patent coffin 
That I may rise no more. 


If they carry me off in the patent coffin 
Their labour will be in vain, 

Let the undertaker see it bought of the maker, 
Who lives in St. Martin’s Lane. 


And bury me in my brother’s church, 
For it will safer be, 

And, I implore, lock the church door, 
And pray take care of the key. 


And all night long, let three stout men 
The vestry watch within; 

To each man give a gallon of beer, 
And a keg of Holland’s gin; 
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Powder and ball, and blunderbuss 
To save me if he can 

And eke five guineas if he shoot 
A resurrection man. 


And let them watch me for three weeks, 
My wretched corpse to save, 

For then I think that I may stink 
Enough to rest in my grave. 


All the surgeon’s wishes were duly carried out as regards his coffin; 
money was also given to watchers to keep guard every night over the 
grave. The “’prentices,’ however, were able easily to buy the watchers, 
and so 
They burst the patent coffin first, 
And then cut through the lead, 
And they laughed aloud when they saw the shroud, 
Because they had got at the dead. 


And they allowed the sexton the shroud, 
And they put the coffin back, 

And nose and knees they then did squeeze 
The surgeon in a sack. 


The watchmen, as they passed along, 
Full four yards off could smell, 
And a curse bestowed upon the load, 

So disagreeable. 


So they carried the sack pick-a-back, 
And they carved him bone from bone, 

But what became of the surgeon’s soul, 
Was never to mortal known. 


An equally revealing poem is from Gibson’s “Rambles in Europe.” *° 
Its versification is perhaps inferior to Southey’s, but neither poem 
deserves immortality for its perfection of structure. 


THE INVISIBLE GIRL 


’Twas in the middle of the night 
To sleep young William tried 

When Mary’s ghost came stealing in 
And stood at his bedside. 


23. Packard, Francis R.: The Resurrectionists of London and Edinburgh, 
M. News 81:64, 1902. 
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Oh, William, dear! Oh, William, dear! 
My rest eternal ceases; 

Alas! My everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces. 


I thought the last of all my cares 
Would end with my last minute, 

But when I went to my last home, 
I didn’t long stay in it. 


The body snatchers, they have come 
And made a snatch at me, 

It’s very hard them kind of men 
Can’t let a body be. 


You thought that I was buried deep, 
Quite Christian-like and chary 

But from her grave in Mary-le-bone, 
They’ve come and boned your Mary. 


The arm that used to take your arm 
Is took to Dr. Vyse; 

And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy’s. 


I vowed that you should take my hand, 
_ But fate gave us denial; 
You'll find it there at Dr. Bell’s 

In spirits and a phial. 


As for my feet, my little feet, 
You used to call so pretty, 

There’s one, I know, in Bedford Row, 
The t’other’s in the city. 


I can’t tell where my head is gone, 
But Dr, -Carpusican ; 

As for my trunk, it’s all packed up 
To go by Pickford’s van. 


I wish you’d go to Mr. P. 
And save me such a ride; 

I don’t half like the outside place 
They’ve took for my inside. 
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The cock it crows, I must be gone; 
My William, we must part; 

But I’ll be yours in death, although 
Sir Astley has my heart. 


Don’t go to weep upon my grave, 
And think that there I be; 
They haven’t left an atom there 
Of my anatomy. 


MURDER FOR BODIES 


The third method of procuring anatomic material was by murder. 
Considering the persons who supplied the schools with bodies, it is not 
startling that they occasionally resorted-to murder. The first detected 
crime of this sort occurred in Edinburgh in 1752, and was described 
in Scots Magazine.*° 

Two women, Helen Torrence and Jean Waldie, who were nurse- 
maids, promised some doctors’ apprentices that they would supply them 
with a subject. They schemed to do so by pretending to sit up at the 
death-watch of a child, intending after the coffin was made fast to slip 
something else into the coffin and secure the body. However, they were 
disappointed in this, fer the parents refused to allow them to watch. 
They were so anxious to keep their promise with the students and then 
to claim their reward that they decided to murder the child of John 
Dallas, a chairman in Edinburgh. While the child, a boy of 8 or 9, 
was alone in the house, they seized him, took him to their own home 
and there smothered him. Torrence carried the body in her apron to 
the room of one of the surgeons. The women were offered 2 shillings 
in part payment, but they demurred; however, the bargain was closed 
with an extra tenpence with which to buy a drachm. The facts at 
length came to light, and they were both hanged for their cruel crime. 

This single murder by Torrence and Waldie was soon forgotten. 
In 1828, Burke and Hare were occupied in a series of murders which 
have no parallel in medical history, in the number, the ingenuity dis- 
played or the effect which they created. 

Burke and Hare were led into murdering as an occupation by the 
following almost accidental occurrence: Burke and his mistress, Helen 
McDougal, and Hare and his wife lived together in Edinburgh, where 
Hare ran a vagrant’s boarding-house. An old pensioner named Donald, 
a harmless, useless old man who was never able te put aside anything 
for old age, boarded with Hare. He died owing Hare £4, and Hare 
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decided to get this back by selling the body. The parish authorities 
sent a coffin to the house, and the body was put in it, but Hare and 
Burke, while left alone, ripped up the lid of the coffin, took out the 
body, hiding it on the bed and replaced it with Tanner’s bark, of which 
there was much in the yard. They sold the body to Dr. Knox’s assis- 
tants. The fee they received was £7 10s. This was easy money, and 
being men of criminal instincts, not mere weaklings led astray, they 
decided to take up murder as a business, because the wage was high and 
the labor light. 

Their method of murder may be illustrated by their first, that of 
Abigail Simpson. She was a drunken old hag, who lived on the out- 
skirts of Edinburgh. Hare saw her on the street, thought that she 
was a likely subject, accosted her, was met in a friendly spirit and took 
her to his home in Tanner’s Court. Here she was plied with liquor, 
and the crew danced and sang and swore and drank still more. The 
next morning Abigail was very sick and cried to be taken home to her 
daughter. Instead, pretending kindness and friendliness, they gave her 
more whisky and porter, and she again became helplessly drunk. Now 
was the time. Hare placed his hand over her mouth and nose, and 
Burke laid himself across her chest. She made no resistance and in 
ten minutes was dead. As far as is known, this method of murder was 
original with the copartners, Burke and Hare. It suited their purpose 
remarkably, for the body of a person killed by smothering after he was 
rendered nonresistant by drink bore no mark of violence. In fact, even 
at autopsy, no specific lesion could be found. The men next lifted 
the body out of the bed, undressed it and bundled it up in a chest. One 
of the two men afterward informed Dr. Knox’s students that they had 
another subject for them, and it was arranged that a porter from 
Surgeons’ Square should meet them behind the castle in the evening. 
Burke and Hare carried the chest to the meeting place, and from there 
the porter assisted them with it to the rooms. Dr. Knox came in 
while they were there ; the body was by now cold and stiff. He approved 
of its freshness but did not ask any questions. The murderers were 
paid £10 for the afternoon’s work. This, their first murder, was com- 
mitted on Feb. 12, 1828. By November 1, eight and a half months 
later, when their business was abruptly closed by their detection, they 
had murdered 15 more women, children and men. The same well 
planned technic was used in each case. Each murder was a repetition 
of the one just described, so that I shall make special mention only of 
those of Mary Patterson and Daft Jamie. 
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One of their earlier victims was Mary Patterson, a young prostitute, 
who was well known on the streets of Edinburgh; but the boldness of 
the murderers did not allow the possibility of the identification of their 
subject to deter them. They plied the girl with drink, as was their 
custom, and then smothered her. Apparently without fear of detection, 
four hours after Mary Patterson’s death, her murderers laid her body 
in Dr. Knox’s dissecting room and were paid £8. By this time, the 
corpse was cold, but not yet very rigid, and presented the appearance 
of recent death. Two of the students thought they knew the girl, and 
one of them told Burke that she was just like a girl he had but recently 
seen in the Canongate. More than that, the girl’s hair was in curl- 
papers, so that the external appearances suggested that the body was 
fresh and had not been buried. The purchasers asked Burke where he 
had obtained the body, and he said he had bought it from an old woman 
living near Canongate. But this was not all. Mary Patterson, in life, 
was an exceedingly good-looking girl. Her handsome figure and well 
shaped limbs so attracted the attention of Dr. Knox that he preserved 
the body for three months in alcohol and invited a painter to sketch 
from it. This tale of Mary Patterson was thinly disguised by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and formed an important part of his story, The Body 
Snatchers. At no time, however, did any of the medical men who dealt 
with Burke and Hare suspect them of murder; the absence of external 
wounds quieted any thoughts that they may have had. 


The murder of James Wilson, called Daft Jamie, was even bolder 
than that of Mary Patterson. He was a wandering imbecile, in the 
psychiatric terminology of 1828, a natural. Daft Jamie had a kind 
heart and was a general favorite. Despite the fact that he was 19 years 
old, he would never fight to defend himself; a common sight in 
Edinburgh was Daft Jamie in full flight before a group of attackers 
but half his age and size. He was a queer half-wit with a statistical 
turn of mind. He could tell how many lamps there were in the city 
and how many days in each month. He was also a specialist in little 
conundrums, among his stock and trade being the following: “In what 
month of the year do the ladies talk least?” “The month of February, 
because there wiz least days in it!” he would reply. He would ask 
any one he met: “Why is a jailer like a musician?” “Because he 
must take care of his key.” He had left his mother’s home eight years 
before, and since then had eked out an existence in holes and corners 
through the town’s pity. He was fond of his drachm, but rarely had 
enough coppers to get drunk. He was well known to some of the medi- 
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cal students, and would talk readily to them, even offering them a 
pinch of his “sneeshing mill.” This article was a curiosity, and along 
with it he carried a brass snuff spoon, in which there were seven holes ; 
the middle hole he kept for Sunday, and the others around it for the 
days of the week. 

Jamie was suspicious of no one past boyhood, so one day when 
Mrs. Hare accosted him on the street and began to talk to him, he 
willingly accepted her invitation to go to her house. When they arrived, 
she offered him drink. He refused at first, but finally drank to drunken- 
ness, and Burke and Hare, who had meanwhile been summoned, 
smothered him, not, however, without a long, hard struggle, for he was 
strong and not completely under the influence of the alcohol. His body 
was then conveyed to Dr. Knox’s rooms, and the firm of Burke and 
Hare was richer by £10. No questions were asked by those who 
received the body, though it is likely that some of the students recog- 
nized it. The report of the “natural’s’ disappearance spread rapidly 
through the town. The mysterious fate of Daft Jamie took a remarkable 
hoid on the public mind. It was the talk all over the country, and when 
the mystery was solved the effect of this murder far outweighed all the 
other crimes put together. The hawkers and peddlers of the time sold 
coarsely printed pamphlets containing biographies of Daft Jamie to 
which, in some cases, were added the sympathetic sentiments of crude 
poets. One leaflet begins with: 


The ruffan dogs—the hellish pair— 
The villain Burke—the meagre Hare. 


The last of their murders, the one which led to their detection, was 
that of Mary Docherty, an old Irishwoman who had come to Edinburgh 
in search of her son. Burke, ever on the lookout for “suitable subjects,” 
_met the old woman in a grocery store near his home. After inquiry 

had revealed that her name was Docherty, Burke immediately claimed 
that his mother’s name had been Docherty, which of course it had not, 
and he at once claimed Irish clanship with the poor unfortunate. This 
soon won the old woman’s good-will, which was reenforced with several 
“wee” glasses. She then accompanied Burke to his house, where he 
and Hare “burked” her, by smothering. When they finished their 
work, they threw the naked body under the bed until they found a 
tea-crate in which to cram it. In the meantime the body was only 
partially covered with straw. Burke invited a couple for breakfast who 
had met the late Mrs. Docherty the previous evening during the round 
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of drunken merrymaking which always preceded one of the murders. 
The newcomers, named Gray, inquired for the old lady, and Mrs. Hare 
explained her departure in an evasive fashion. Of course, she knew of 
her death, for the two women (Helen McDougal and Mrs. Hare) 
always acted as accomplices until the act of murder was begun. They 
then discreetly withdrew into the hallway until the victim was lifeless. 
Breakfast was now served in the room with the corpse. During the 
meal Burke behaved in a very curious manner, for he held the whisky 
bottle in his hand, and threw some of the contents under the bed, on 
the bed and up to the roof of the apartment, at times putting a little 
on his breast and occasionally taking a sip. In addition, when Mrs. 
Gray wanted to delve under the bed for some potatoes, which shared 
this location with the corpse, Burke insisted on doing it himself. This, 
combined with Burke’s queer behavior and Mrs. Hare’s evasive answer 
concerning the whereabouts of the old woman, made Mrs. Gray sus- 
picious. As soon as the others left the room, she lifted the straw, and 
the first thing she caught hold of was the arm of a dead woman. Her 
husband came over, and together they identified the corpse as that of 
the old woman. They immediately left the house, and in a short time the 
affair was put in the hands of the police. Justice moved speedily. The 
four principals were incarcerated and indicted. The state had only a 
dubious case, one based purely on circumstantial evidence, which the 
excellent talent furnished the prisoners by the Court might have 
explained away. Therefore, in order to be certain of one conviction, 
the state offered immunity to the least guilty pair, the two Hares, on 
the condition that they would turn state’s evidence. This they did. 
Burke was found guilty, but the woman McDougal was freed, since the 
jury found the libel against her not proved. In passing sentence on 
Burke, the Lord Chief Justice said: 


In regard to your case, the only doubt that has crossed my mind is whether 
your body should not be exhibited in chains, in order to deter others from like 
crimes in the future. But taking into consideration that the public eye would be 
offended with so dismal an exhibition, I am disposed to agree that your sentence 
shall be execution in the usual way, but accompanied with the attendant of the 
punishment of the crime of murder—that youn body should be publicly dissected 
and anatomized. And I trust that, if it is ever customary to preserve skeletons, 
yours will be preserved in order that posterity may keep in remembrance your 
atrocious crimes. 


Burke made a full written confession before his death. This and 
the court proceedings were the basis of much of the material on Burke 
and Hare. 
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The execution was held in a public square, and was witnessed by 
twenty-five thousand people. As the trap was sprung, the multitude 
set up a fearful yell, Dr. Munro, in the afternoon of the day the 
body was removed to the college, gave a lecture on it, and for this 
purpose, the upper part of the head was sawed off and the brain 
exposed. The lecture was popular, in fact so popular that the members 
of the regular class for which it was intended had to be admitted by 
ticket. After the reserved seats were thus occupied, students from the 
other medical classes and faculties completely filled the amphitheater. 
During the demonstration, a large number of the populace assembled, 
demanding admission. It was feared that if their requests were not 
granted, the people would tear down the building and seize the partially 
dissected body. Therefore, on the following day the body of Burke 
was publicly exhibited. It was placed naked on a black marble table in 
the anatomic theater. The doors of the anatomy building were thrown 
open at 10 in the morning, and from that hour until dusk the crowd 
streamed through the narrow passage in front of the body at the rate 
of sixty a minute, totaling about twenty-five thousand for the day. 


This was the period when phrenology was important, and the head 
of Burke furnished much material for discussion between phrenologists 
and their opponents. The skeleton of Burke was articulated and today 
can be seen in the Anatomical Museum at Edinburgh. 


The other three participants in these murders were freed separately 
at points outside the city. Great secrecy had to be observed in their 
liberation for fear of mob vengeance. Helen McDougal died in 
Australia. Hare wandered about until, while working as a plasterer’s 
apprentice, his identity was revealed to his fellow workmen. They 
seized the poor wretch and either threw him into a bed of lime or 
threw some of the lime over him, with the result that he lost his sight. 
He is said to have lived for many years afterward. Mrs. Hare was 
‘lost track of.?° 

Following the trial, a reign of social terror prevailed in Scotland 
and rural England. Newspapers in the early part of the nineteenth 
century were limited to the towns, and in them to the higher and middle 
ranks of life, since they sold for half a shilling. The populace had to 
trust to the piquant broadsides and the ribald ballads for a large part 
of the current news. Pedlers filled their baskets with these “full, true, 
and particular accounts” of the case of Burke and Hare. The accounts, 
owing entirely to the special horrors contained in them, sold rapidly 
in every hamlet and farm. They inflamed the mind of the public so 
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exaggeratedly that every household gathered its members within doors 
before dark, and working men walked home from their night’s toil in 
groups. 

The feeling against Dr. Robert Knox, for whose anatomic estab- 
lishment the victims of Burke and Hare were purchased was universal 
and bitter. His entrance into the tragedy was purely accidental. When 
Burke and Hare sought to dispose of their first body, that of the old 
pensioner Donald, the venders found their way to Surgeon’s Square, 
where they inquired for the rooms of Dr. Munro, the professor at the 
university. In making their inquiry, they met first by chance one of 
Dr. Knox’s students, who, sensing that they had a body to sell, directed 
them to Dr. Knox instead of to Dr. Munro. Dr. Knox, who had a private 
anatomic school, of which there were seven in Edinburgh at this time, 
was very unpopular with the rival anatomy teachers because he out- 
taught them and outbought them. Five hundred and five students 
enrolled for his classes during the 1828-1829 session, more students than 
had enrolled with the other six teachers together. For these students 
he purchased about 90 bodies a term, the cadavers costing him from 


£700 to £800. 


In contrast to Dr. Munro, who was known as “Tertius” by his 
students (the third and weakest rember of the Edinburgh University 
anatomic royal family of Munro, which extended from 1720 to 1846, 
the chair passing successively from father to son and then to grandson), 
Knox was known as “Knox, primus et incomparabilis.” Therefore, 
when Knox was implicated with Burke and Hare, the only ones who 
took up his cudgels were his present and former students. At their 
behest, an impartial committee, consisting of barristers and teachers 
from the medical school, were appointed to investigate Knox’s relations 
with the murderers. The conclusions of their report were: First, 
there was no evidence that Dr. Knox or his assistants knew that murder 
was committed in procuring any of the subjects, and the committee 
firmly believed that they did not. Second, the bodies did not appear 
in any instance to have borne any external marks by which it could 
have been known whether the subjects had died by violence or suddenly 
from natural causes. Third, the committee considered the practice 
which was adopted in Dr. Knox’s rooms to have been very improper 
in the case of persons bringing bodies which had not been interred. 
This laxity unintentionally gave a degree of facility to the disposal of 
the victims of their crimes which, under better regulations, would not 
have existed. Despite Dr. Knox’s exoneration, his vogue as a popular 
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teacher soon disappeared, and now in his prime he was forced to seek 
a life of bitter retirement. 

The last case in England of murder to obtain bodies for the dissect- 
ing room was in 1831. It was this case, added to that of Burke and 
Hare, three years before, which finally brought about the passage of 
the Anatomy Act, which successfully put an end to these foul practices. 

On Nov. 5, 1831, two men named Bishop and May called at the 
dissecting room at King’s College, and asked Hill, the porter, if he 
“wanted anything.”’ On being interrogated as to what they had to dis- 
pose of, May replied, “A boy of fourteen.” For this body they asked 
12 guineas, but ultimately agreed to bring it in for 9. They went off 
and returned in the afternoon with another man named Williams and 
the body in a hamper. The appearance of the subject excited Hill’s 
suspicion of foul play, and he at once communicated with Mr. Partridge, 
the demonstrator in anatomy. A further examination of the body by 
Mr. Partridge confirmed the porter’s suspicions. To delay the men, 
so that the police might be communicated with, Mr. Partridge produced 
a £50 note and said that he could not pay until he had changed it. Soon 
after, police officers appeared on the scene, and the men were given into 
custody. The body was proved to be that of an Italian boy, named 
Carlo Ferrari, who obtained his living by showing white mice. The 
boy’s teeth had been extracted, and it was proved that they had been 
sold by one of the prisoners to Mr. Mills, a dentist, for 12 shillings. 
The jury found all three prisoners guilty, and they were sentenced to 
death. 

From the subsequent confessions of Bishop and Williams, it was 
shown that they had enticed the boy to their dwelling in Nova Scotia 
Gardens; there they drugged him with opium and then let his body 
into a well, where they kept it until he was suffocated. Bishop and 
Williams confessed, also, to the murder of a woman named Fanny 
Pigburn and of a boy, whcese name was supposed to be Cunningham. 
Both of the bodies they sold for dissection.?° 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF CADAVERS 


As early as 1810 an anatomic society was formed to impress on the 
government the necessity for an alteration in the law, and among its 
members were John Abernethy, Charles Bell, Everard Home, Benjamin 

Brodie and Astley Cooper.* As a result of the efforts of this group, 


24. Parsons, F. G.: Anatomy, in Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. 11, 1910, vol. 1, 
p. 920. 
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of those of a member of parliament, Henry Warburton, and, of those 
of Thomas Wakley, editor and founder of the Lancet, a select com- 
mittee of parliament was appointed in 1828 to inquire into the study of 
anatomy as practiced in the United Kingdom and into the best method 
of obtaining bodies for dissection. The case of Burke and Hare, which 
occurred shortly after the committee completed its deliberations, caused 
the chairman, Mr. Warburton, to introduce the anatomy bill into the 
House of Commons. There was, however, strong opposition to the bill, 
particularly because it did not repeal the law making compulsory the 
dissection of murderers, which meant that the unclaimed poor who were 
to be the main source of supply would thus be associated in the popular 
mind with criminals. It was most of all the legal dissection of mur- 
derers which for centuries poisoned the British mind against dissection ; 
for it had become a sign of infamy. The bill passed the House of 
Commons but was defeated in the House of Lords. After the murder 
by Bishop and May, Mr. Warburton introduced a second anatomy 


bill, which passed safely through both houses and became a law on | 


Aug. 1, 1832. It provided, first, for the repeal of the law making 
compulsory the dissection of murderers. It created a supervisory board 
of inspectors. Any body unclaimed forty-eight hours after death was 
available for dissection, provided the person during his final illness 
had not expressed the wish to be buried undissected. It also allowed 
persons to will their bodies for dissection if the heirs did not object. 
It made obligatory the burial of the dissected remains with religious 
services. 


The Anatomy Act of 1832 made body-snatching in the British Isles 
unnecessary, and the resurrectionists immediately ceased to exist. 


In the United States, however, resurrection was eliminated at differ- 
ent times in the various states, since its control depended on state legis- 
lation.2® Massachusetts was the only state to precede England in its 
remedial laws; it passed its anatomy act in 1831. New York and 
Pennsylvania passed laws similar to that of Massachusetts a few years 
later. The other states were more backward in enacting satisfactory 
anatomic laws. In 1913 there were still twelve states which had no 
laws on the subject, although two of these have medical schools which 
are using the bodies of unclaimed paupers. In Mississippi and North 
Carolina, two of the states which have passed laws, exceptions are made 
of the bodies of confederate soldiers and their wives. The North 


25. Jenkins, G. B.: Legal Status of Dissection, Anat. Rec. 7:387 (Nov.) 1913. 
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Carolina law further provides that the body of no white person shall 
be sent to a Negro medical college. 

In Maryland, which now has ideal anatomic legislation, the progress 
in the making of the laws was slow.?° In 1882, the first anatomic law 
was passed, which proved to be only a partial success. In 1886, the only 
case of burking in this country took place in Baltimore.?* It was 
the famous case of Emily Brown. Emily was the daughter of a 
respectable innkeeper who lived on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
She is said to have been a charming southern belle and well educated. 
After her father’s death she moved with her brother to Richmond and 
kept house for him until he died some eleven years later. Eventually, 
at the age of 50, she drifted to Baltimore and was seen trudging the 
streets in a lamentable state, frequently under the influence of drugs and 
liquor. Her condition became so forlorn that this white woman finally 
resided with a Negro family in one of the squalid alleys of the eastern 
part of the city. Among the other members of the household was a 
Negro who was a porter in a dissecting room at the University of 
Maryland and who saw in the person of the dejected Emily a salable 
corpse. He, with the aid of another Negro, strangled her, took the 
body to the University of Maryland and received $15 for it. Strangu- 
lation was suspected by a member of the staff, and this suspicion was 
corroborated by a police investigation. The murderers were convicted 
and hanged. 

As late as 1893, when the Johns Hopkins Medical School was 
opened, but 49 subjects came through legally prescribed channels to 
supply the twelve hundred students attending the seven schools in the 
city of Baltimore, the large deficit being made up by body-snatching.”® 
Dr. Franklin P. Mall, in writing of those days, says: “The problem 
now changed from teaching anatomy to obtaining cadavers for a new 
school.” It was intended to open the dissecting rooms of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School on November 15, but when this date arrived 
no subjects were available. Mall continues: “We postponed work until 
the 16th and then the 17th, and late in the evening, a subject was mys- 
teriously left in the basement. The next day, one came from the state, 
and a few days later, another appeared in the basement.” With this 
nucleus began the study of human anatomy at Johns Hopkins. Through 
Dr. Mall’s industry and intelligence, an anatomic board was eventually 


26. Mall, Franklin P.: Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 16:167, 1905. 
27. Frey, Jacob: Reminiscences of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland Book Con- 
cern, 1893, p. 301. 
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created, consisting of the professors of anatomy of the various Baltimore 
medical schools and the health commissioner, and since then subjects 
have been amply provided from the unclaimed dead. The last body 
acquired in Maryland from extralegal sources was in 1899. The story 
of Maryland is typical of that of many of the states. 

Body-snatching is now but a memory, which will be kept alive only 
by literary allusions, as in Jerry Cruncher’s discourse, in which he 
explains to his son that a resurrectionist is an ““honest tradesman” whose 
wares are “a branch of scientific goods.” The contemporary literature, 
the musty volumes of old newspapers and the incomplete, scattered 
historical treatises are all that separate this curious movement of the 


past from oblivion. 
511 Cathedral Street. 
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